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Hosiery and 
Underwear 


“ Cartwright & Warner’s” 
Celebrated 


and Natural Wool 
Underwear 


Spun Silk and Bright Silk 
Shirts and Drawers 


Silk, Cachemere, Balbriggan, and 
Lisle Thread Hosiery 


Children’s Hosiery and 
Underwear 


Union Suits 
For Ladies and Children. 


Gloves 


* Ph. Courvoisier,” 
“Dent Allcroft & Co.,” 


“Fownes Bros.” 


Best qualities of Gloves for Riding, 
Driving, Street, and Evening wear. 


Courvoisier’s ” 


Carnot Glove 


Proadevary KH 19th st. 


New York 


Quality, Style 


and Fit. 


Our Special Genuine 
English Venetian Over- 
coats wear like iron, are 
strong and durable , stylish 
and good-fitting. Colors 
—dark grey, light grey, 
drab and tan, Remark- 
ably good Overcoats. 
Price, $11.00, 


No Risk to the 
Purchaser. 
Upon receipt of price, 
we will ship one of these 
coats, expressage pre- 
aid, to any part of the United States. 
“not satisfactory in every respect, we 
will immediately exchange or refund 
money. Samples sent if requested. 


E. O. Thompson, 


TAILOR—CLOTHIER—IMPORTER, 
1338 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


New York House: 
245 Broadway, opposite City Hall Square. 
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DR. JAEGER’S ~ 


Sanitary Woolen System Co. 


Ernest BENGER, 


HERMANN SCHAEFFE®, 
PRESIDENT ; 


We ask attention to our complete assortment of 
NORMAL, SANATORY, 


JAEGER UNDERWEAR, 


AND ALL OTHER 


All-Wool Articles of Clothing 
MADE ACOORDING TO THE 


JAECER SYSTEM. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue, free by mail. 


Provide yourself with the DR. JAEGER 


ANTI-CHOLERA BANDAGE. 


Dr. Jaeger’s Sanitary Woolen System Co. 


Wholesale Offics, 454 Broome St., 
Main Retail! Store, Down Town Depot, 
827 & 829 BROADWAY; BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 


KINDERGARTEN AT HOME 


“The Mechanical Speller’’ 


Retails for $1 


or 5 letters can 
s 


A Wonderful Help 


for Children 


Sent, securely packed, 
to any part of the United 
States, charges paid, on 

HAVE you sgEN1T? receipt of $1.25. 
KINDERGARTEN MFG. CO. 
427 Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sargent’s Rotary Book - Cases 


BALL BEARING 


We make cases 
adapted to every 
requirement. For 


* CENTURY” 
DICTIONARY. 


Illustrated cata- 
logue free. 


Address 
SARGENT MFG. Co. 


Either 814 Broadway, New York, or 
Quote The Christian Union. Muskegon, 1 Mich. 


$15 
LIGHTNING PLATE 
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FOR A HUNDRED VEARS 
EVERY HOUSEWIF&k HAS WANTED 
The 5 Greasy Stoves, 


Smoky Kitchens, 


No More’s: 
Stewed Meats, 


by & 103 St., ilkes. 


Any word of 2, 3, 4,° 
be 


SILKS. AND VELVETS 


In our very large stock of Rich Novel- 
ties of Silks and Velvets there are always 
some which were not sold the season of 
their importation. Of these we now make 
a Special Sale, commencing this week, 
offering the Fancy Velvets, formerly 
$5.00 to $10.00 a yard, at $1.50, $2.00, and 
$3.00. 

We shall add to the above about 5,000 
Yards“ of Rich Novelty Silks, in Light 
and Medium Colors, at a very marked 
Reduction in Price. 


IN THE BASEMENT 
Will be found, as usual, very desirable 
assortments of Silks, costing less than 
$1.00 a yard. 

Our 32-inch Pongees, at 55 cents per 
yard, suitable either for Dresses or Dec- 
orative work, are especially interesting. 


James McCreery & Co. 


Broadway & 11th Street 
New York 


FURS. 


1892—SEASON—1893 
New and Original Styles in 
« 


Jackets, Capes, 
Fur Garments, etc. 


A. JAECKEL 


FURRIER 
xx East roth St., New York 


Between Fifth Ave. and Broadway 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUB 
Mention The Christian Union. 


FLOORS 


All kinds of HARD-WOOD FLOORS, plain 
and ornamental, thick and thin. End- 
. wood Mosaic; Parquetry; Wood 
on Carpet. Brushes and wax for polish- 
oe floors. Write for circular “On 
Care of Hardwood Floors.” 
Catalogues free. 
WOOD-MOSAIC CO. 


13 Hibbard 8t., 
Rochester, N. Yes 
or $15 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
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The Christian Union 
is a weekly Family Paper, con- 
taining this week forty-eight 
pages. The subscription price 
is Three Dollars a year, pay- 
able in advance. 


Postage is 
the for 
tions in the United States, Can- 
ada, and Mexico. Forall other 
countries in the Postal Union 
add $1.04 for postage; for 
South Africa add $2.08. 


New Subscriptions may 
commence at any time during 
the year. 


Receipts.—We do not send 
receipts for subscriptions unless 
the request is accompanied with 
stamp. The date on your label 
will indicate within two weeks 
that the remittance was re- 
ceived. 


Changes of Address.— 
When a change of address is 
ordered, both the new and the 
old address must be given, and 
notice sent one week before the 
change is desired. 


Discontinuances.—Sub- 
scribers wishing The Christian 
Union stopped at the expiration 
of their subscriptions should 
notify us to that effect, other- 
wise we shall consider it their 
wish to have it continued. 


How to Remit.—Remit- 
tances should be sent by Check, 
Draft, Express Order, Money 
Order, payable to order of THE 
CHRISTIAN UNION COMPANY. 
Cash and Postal Notes should 
be sent in Registered Letter. 


AS al Represent- 
ative is desired in each town 
in the country. Correspond- 
ence is invited. 


Letters should be addressed : 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, 
New York. 
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The Outlook 


aH) LE Presidential election is taking place as 
Cui we go to press, and the result will be 
known to our readers before our next 
issue can reach them. The leaders of 
each of the two great parties profess 
great confidence in the victory of their 
party. This confidence is so positive that it produces an 
impression on the candid historian either that the political 
leaders are assuming confidence for effect, or else that they, 
or some of them, are relying upon corrupt|methods to deter- 
mine the election. The campaign has been an extraordi- 
narily quiet one. This may be due to lack of public interest 
in the issue, but is more probably due to other causes. 
Both the Democratic and the Republican Presidential can- 
didates have personally the confidence of the American 
people. Both have proved themselves in the past men of 
moderation and integrity, and the personal issue is there- 
fore eliminated. The difference in principle between the two 
parties is clearly defined and explicitly expressed in their 
respective platforms and in the letters of acceptance, and 
when this is the case voters are not easily won to one side 
or the other by brass bands and torchlight processions. 
The old campaigners on both sides are giving to the can- 
didates a not very enthusiastic support, and to this may 
in part be attributed the lack of old-time methods of 
creating fictitious enthusiasm. The lingering illness and 
pathetic death of Mrs. Harrison have produced a quieting, 
not to say a solemnizing, influence on the American people, 
whose mercurial temperament responds quickly to such an 
incident, and who are not inclined to flags and fireworks 
in the presence of death. Finally, the Columbian celebra- 
tion has given full opportunity for the ebullition of popu- 
lar enthusiasm, and has absorbed much of the time and 
attention usually given to boisterous exhibitions by those 
who make political campaigning a holiday affair. It 
would be worse than idle for us to essay prophecy when 
our words cannot reach our readers before the election has 
become a history, and the issues involved in it have been 
for the present time determined. 

a 


The last week of the campaign witnessed the withdrawal 
of the Democratic electoral ticket in Oregon and South 
Dakota, making eight States in all in which the Dem- 
ocrats, hopelessly in the minority, merged themselves 
into the People’s party in order to prevent Republican 
victory. In just eight of the Southern States also the 
Republicans practically abandoned the field. In two or 
three of the Southern States, notably Alabama and Lou- 
isiana, there was formal fusion between the Republicans 
and the People’s party, but in other States the People’s 
party was unwilling to fuse with the Republicans because 
of the number of its own supporters who would thereby 
be forced back into the Democratic ranks. In Virginia 


the Democratic majority in the last two Presidential elec- 
tions has been so slight that fusion with the People’s party 
might easily have given most of its electors to Harrison. 
At one time last week such a fusion was announced, but the 


People’s party leaders indignantly denied the report. They 
prefer to carry on the campaign this year in such a way as 
to strengthen themselves for the next State campaign, 
and alliance with the Republicans would defeat this 
object. In the South the Republican party has little to 
gain from the withdrawal of its electors in favor of the 
People’s party, since the substitution of Weaver electors 
for Cleveland electors could at best only result in throw- 
ing the election into Congress, where Mr. Cleveland 
would be chosen President by the House, though Mr. 
Reid would be chosen Vice-President by the Senate. Some 
of the papers supporting the People’s party talk of the 
possibility of the Weaver electors uniting with the Har- 
rison electors in support of some free-coinage Republican. 
But there is little chance that even four years’ longer ten- 
ure of office could persuade Eastern Republicans to con- 
sent to such a combination. On the other hand, it would 
be difficult for the Weaver electors, who are generally as 
hostile to the McKinley tariff as is Mr. Cleveland, to cast 
their vctes for a Republican. If there is any future for the 
People’s party, it lies, not in the number of electoral votes 
it shall receive this year, but in the possibility that it may 
build up a National party out of the elements opposed to 
the conservative financial and industrial policy which 
either Mr. Harrison or Mr. Cleveland is certain to pursue. 

As the campaign has progressed the only new issue pre- 
sented—the repeal of the ten per cent. tax on State bank 
notes—has steadily lost in importance. On the one hand, 
it failed to satisfy the demand for “more money” in the 
debtor States, and, on the other, it failed to arouse the fear 
of cheap money in the creditor States. Of the “ straw” 
votes taken at the close of the campaign, there was none 
so surprising as the poll of the National bank presidents in 
this city taken by the “ Evening Post.” Thirty-seven out 
of sixty-seven declared themselves for Mr. Cleveland, 
while several of the Republicans expressed themselves as 
having no fear that a depreciated State bank currency 
would be authorized under Mr. Cleveland’s administration. 
Several of the most conservative Boston bankers last 
week issued an address urging that the demand for more 
money in the agricultural sections must be met, and that it 
was best it should be met by a State bank currency not made 
legal tender. ‘“ Wildcat banking,” the address argued, is 
next to impossible in these days, when the credit of every 
firm is reported all over the country by business agencies, 
There is little danger that any State would permit its banks 
to issue currency unless the redemption of this currency 
were amply secured. “ If,” however, “ any State has a pre- 
dilection for cheap money, may it not be well to confine the 
experiment within its own borders rather than to allow it 
to throw its influence in favor of experiments in the whole 
Nation?” This argument is quite satisfactory from the 
banker’s standpoint, especially as our northern neighbor, 
Canada, permits its banks to issue paper money with great 
profit to themselves, and (thus far at least) without 
depreciation at any point. The argument is less satis- 
factory, however, from the standpoint of those who insist 
that, inasmuch as the public alone can make and keep 
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paper money as good as gold, the public, and not the banks, 
should receive the profit. 

One of the most discouraging and ignoble features of 
the political campaign just closed has been the parading 
of British industrial and commercial disasters as if in 
some way these things contributed to our prosperity. 
There is a fundamental economic fallacy in the assumption 
that one man’s misfortune is another man’s good fortune, 
to say nothing of its being in the last degree ignoble and 


- unchristian. Ifit were necessary for the country to choose 


between being rich and selfish and poor and generous, by 
all'means we should choose to be poor. No such alternative, 
however, is forced upon us. It is pleasant to report that 
our sister country, to whom we are bound by the strongest 
ties, and with whom in all the work of civilization we ought 
heartily to co-operate, is not in so desperate a condition 
as the readers of some of the newspapers might be led to 
suppose. Recent statistics show that English agricul- 
ture is picking up, and that the turning of land to different 
uses is securing much larger returns from the soil. Wheat- 
growing has given place, to a very considerable extent, to 
pasturage. - Large tracts of land are being planted, and 
the acreage under woodland, which in most countries is 
constantly diminishing, in England is increasing. Ten 
years ago, according to the “ Spectator,” the woodland 
surface of Great Britain was estimated at 2,458,000 acres. 
Four years ago this acreage had risen more than 100,000 
acres, and last year it had risen about 250,000 acres. It 
looks very much as if English agriculture were being 
adjusted to new conditions, with every promise of a return 
of its old prosperity. 


Bishop Potter has followed up the statement of his posi- 
tion with regard to the opening of the World’s Fair on 
Sunday by an article in the current issue of the “ Century 
Magazine,” in which he says that if it were a question 
between the complete closing of the Exposition and the 
complete surrender of it to secular use on Sunday, he 
would favor the rigorous closing of every door; but he 
suggests that, in addition to the proposal to close the 
industrial and open the educational side of the Exposition, 
it might be put to specific uses on Sunday which should 
interpret it on the spiritual side. Such a display of the 
handiwork of the world suggests and presses home the 
most important questions of social and industrial relation- 
ship, and makes its appeal to the spiritual sense of every 
intelligent student. It is impossible to see grouped 
together in one place the whole material product of the 
world without asking the question what it all means to the 
Spiritual nature of man. Bishop Potter suggests that there 


are in our universities and colleges, and in public life and 


private life, scores of men who could interpret the whole 
range of themes which a great international exposition 
Suggests. There are teachers in every department of 
science, art, and letters who are competent to make the 
Exposition a noble school, and, by their own larger and 
finer vision, to transform material things into signs and 
emblems of the higher truths and forces. The American 
Sunday stands supremely as a religious institution, and 
Bishop Potter asks with great force, For what is religion, 
if it be not for the revelation of moral ideas? and he pro- 
poses that on Sunday there should be in some great hall 
in the Exposition a noble presentation of these greater 
themes suggested by the glory of mechanism and art; and, 
in addition to this direct teaching, he suggests the render- 
ing of the works of the great masters of music on Sunday 
afternoons or evenings. This is an admirable practical 
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illustration of Paul’s direction to overcome the evil with 
the good. If every Sunday afternoon could be devoted 
to such addresses, the Exposition could be made a means 
of both broadening the Church’s conception of Sunday 
and of commending the day to many who now disregard 
if they do not positively resent it. 

The intimation, given to the Shawmut Avenue Congre- 
gational Church of Boston by its pastor, the Rev. Dr. W. E. 
Griffis, of his contemplated resignation at the close of the 
present year, presents anew the old problem of the down- 
town church. This Shawmut Avenue Congregational 
Church of Boston is surrounded with a large population. 
Probably the population is quite as great as it was when, 
years ago, this church was in a prosperous and excellent 
financial condition ; but the character of the population is 
changing, boarding-houses and flats are crowding out 
private homes, and the families who once supported Shaw- 
mut Avenue Church are moving to other parts of the city 
or to thé suburbs. What shall be done in such a case? 
The Roman Catholic Church maintains its places of worship 
in the poorer sections of the city, and directs from other 
quarters the funds necessary to maintain them; but the 
Protestant church, as a rule, whether Congregational or 
not, is a local organization measurably dependent on itself 
both financially and spiritually. Its unit is the family, and it 
depends upon families of pious and Protestant faith in the 
vicinity to keep it alive. It is clear to us that the Protest- 
ant churches in the great cities must change their char- 
acter in order to meet the changed conditions of life, or 
else must frankly confess themselves incompetent to deal 
with the problem presented by populations that live in 
flats, tenement-houses, and boarding-houses. 


* There are three ways in which this problem might be 


met. It is possible to endow the down-town church, and 
make it independent of its congregation. It is thus that 
Trinity Church in New York City is not only kept alive, 
but kept vigorous and vital, though it is far removed from 
the center of population, and is indeed in the heart rather 
of the business section than of dwelling-places of any de- 
scription. Or the church may remain down-town, and 
the wealthier and more cultured families may come in 
their carriages, or the horse-cars, to the church, making it 
still the center of their Christian activity and the place of 
their worship. It is thus that Plymouth Church, Brook- 
lyn, is maintained. Not more than one-third, if so much, 
of zhe congregation live within a mile of the meeting- 
house, and if those who pass by other and more con- 
venient Protestant places of worship to attend Plymouth 
Church were to withdraw, its work would at once be very 
greatly curtailed, if indeed it did not cease altogether. A 
third method is one which has not yet, so far as we know, 
been put in operation by any Protestant church, unless it 
may be in the Episcopal denomination. The experiment 
was indeed tried, after a fashion, by what is known as the 
Collegiate Dutch Church in New York, but without dis- 
tinguished success. This method is a modification of 
one suggested for the support of country churches by Dr. 
Dunning in the “ Andover Review ” a year or two ago. It 
is for several of the Congregational and Presbyterian 
churches in a great city like Boston, New York, or Brook- 
lyn, to form a federation, to make one church with several 
preaching-places, to give to the worshipers in each place 
a certain measure of home rule, and to the federation a 
certain measure of imperial or federal authority, and to 
make within certain limits a common purse as well as a 
common reservoir of spiritual energy; so that the branch 
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in that section of the city where financial and intellectual 
and spiritual force is more plentiful shall, out of its reser- 
voir fund, contribute to the support of that branch located 
in the section where the field is more abundant and the 
laborers and the sinews of war are fewer. In one of these 
ways, or in some other, Protestantism must cope with the 
problem presented by the changing of population, or else 
acknowledge its failure, and convert its city churches into 
social, if not exclusive, clubs with some benevolent and 
missionary proclivities. 


Our readers will remember that at the meeting of the 
American Board in Chicago Dr. Alexander McKenzie was 
chosen a member of the Prudential Committee of the 
American Board in the place of the Rev. Charles Dickin- 
son, who declined a re-election. They will remember also 
that Dr. McKenzie telegraphed peremptorily refusing the 
use of his name, and that Dr. Dickinson’s withdrawal was 
due to his deliberate conclusion that the views which the 
liberal party in the Congregational denomination enter- 
tained, and which he represented, were not regarded, and 
practically not represented, in the counsels and actions of 
the Committee. We give on our Religious News page so 
much of Dr. McKenzie’s letter as explains the reason of 
his refusal to accept Dr. Dickinson’s place. If Dr. Dickin- 
son’s conclusion was justified by the events of the past— 
and we confess that we do not see, in the light of that past, 
how he could have reached any other conclusion—we do 
not well see how Dr. McKenzie could have acted other- 
wise than he has done. If men who hold liberal views 
are to be excluded from the foreign missionary field by the 
action of the Prudential Committee—and thus far they 
have been excluded, on one ground or another—it is diffi- 
cult to see any reason why men of liberal views should 
remain upon the Committee, only to find their opinions 
constantly disregarded and themselves always in a minority 
on every critical question. 

The “ Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants” in 
England has held its annual Congress and rejected the 
proposition to demand an eight-hour day. Many of the 
delegates declared that they had now a twelve or thirteen 
hour day, and they preferred to formulate a demand which 
would immediately have the support of public senti- 
ment, rather than one for which years of agitation would 
be necessary. A maximum ten-hour day was what the 


Congress insisted upon, and this proposition is now before’ 


the Royal Labor Commission. It seems as if the fear as 
well’as the conscience of the United Kingdom is to be en- 
listed in its support. From the report on the Great Eastern 
railway collision in August it appears that the engineer 
had been on duty sixteen hours, and the great disaster last 
week was likewise due to the exhaustion of an employee. 
The signalman who fell asleep at his post last week, and 
thereby caused the wrecking and burning of the express 
train and the destruction of thirteen lives, had passed the 
previous night at the bedside of his dying child, and had 
requested the station-master for leave of absence. This 
was denied him, and the appalling accident occasioned has 
brought the sympathies of the United Kingdom to the side 
of those who have been maintaining that overwork on the 
rail roads is not only a public evil but a public danger. 

One-third of the cotton mills of Great Britain were shut 
down at the close of last week. A reduction of wages had 
been ordered, for which one of the reasons assigned was 
the depression of trade due to hostile tariffs abroad. The 
men refused to accept the reduction, and profess them- 
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selves ready for a long conflict. The Association of 
Cotton-Spinners is an uncommonly strong one, with a large 
reserve fund on hand, but there is on the other side a 
powerful federation of mill-owners. In New Orleans also 
there is danger that the strike among the warehousemen 
and teamsters may be converted into a general labor war. 
On Sunday last an agreement seemed to have been 
reached, but the struggle was renewed, and the outcome 
cannot be predicted. Both in this country and in England 
the federations of labor and the federations of capital are 
each year becoming more comprehensive, and industrial 
conflicts are assuming more and more the nature of indus- 
trial wars. 

Our contributor who tells what sectarianism is doing in 
the State of Washington presents in his array of facts a 
severe indictment against that sectarian spirit which has 
been the curse and the weakness of the Christian Church. 
We are aware that such statements of fact are somewhat 
discouraging to home missionary operations and to home 
missionary contributors, but no cause is well founded 
which is founded on error or ignorance, and the sooner 
the people know what sectarianism is doing in the far West 
the more hope is there of correcting the evil. Our con- 
tributor does not, however, confine himself to portraying 
the vices of sectarianism, but points out an entirely prac- 
tical remedy; this is a union of different denominations 
with an Advisory Board for the purpose of securing at least 
co-operation, and so possibly preparing the way for combi- 
nation. It is something that the Presbyterians and Con- 
gregationalists have agreed to enter into such an inter- 
denominational alliance. To those familiar with history it 
hardly need be said that the refusal of the Methodists to 
enter into it is singularly at variance with the spirit of John 
Wesley, who was so little of a sectarian himself that he 
would not, during his lifetime, consent to the organization 
of Methodism as a separate sect. That the churches of 
Christ in this country will sooner or later work together for 
the kingdom of Christ may be considered certain. The 
only question is which of the present denominations will be 
first to lead in this new movement, and which will be last ; 
which will help to create a public sentiment favorable to 
co-operation, and which will be driven to co-operation by a 
public sentiment which they can no longer resist. 

The negotiations oh the part of an English syndicate to 
relieve -the Bank of England of the Argentine securities 
held by Baring Brothers at the time of their disaster 
probably owe their existence to the confidence inspired by 
the reorganization of the Government of the Argentine 
Republic. It is a serious question, however, whether any 
radical change has taken place. The new President of the 
Republic, Dr. Saenz Pena, assumed power on the r2th of 
last month, without opposition and with the general expecta- 
tion, apparently, of a betterment of conditions. He is 
known to be a man of high personal character, but he is 
said to be in favor of a settlement with the South Ameri- 
can bondholders which would be decidedly more favorable 
to the debtors than to the creditors. A vigorous and out- 
spoken financial policy in the Argentines, which should 
couple extreme economy with clearly declared determina- 
tion to meet all just debts, would probably go far to lift 
both debtors and creditors out of the slough. Such a policy 
would reinspire confidence, would bring about the advance 
and consequent greatly increased value of South Ameri- 
can securities, and would restore the financial tone of the 
country. It is doubtful, however, whether the new Presi- 
dent favors a policy which in the long run would im- 
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mensely increase the financial strength and influence of 
the Argentine Republic, or whether he favors a shuffling 
policy which will make liquidation only another name for 
a partial repudiation. 

R 


Bjornstjerne Bjornson 


Poetry and politics seem from our point of view antag- 
onistic, but in Norway their united pursuit is in conformity 
with the national tradition. The scald of old was not only 
the singer but also the doer of great deeds. The sagas 
relate how he took the king himself to task when he 
broke his promises, and how he not only aroused the war- 
like zeal of his countrymen, but also fought at their side, 
sword in hand, in the foremost ranks of the battle. That 
a poet is not only the paid celebrator of his nation’s 
prowess, but also a protagonist in its battle for progress, 
and its warning conscience, has always been more or less 
recognized in Norway. Henrik Wergeland (1808-1845), 
Bjornson’s immediate predecessor in the fight for a real 
independence and co-ordination with Sweden, endeared 
himself to the Norwegians no less by his daring political 
agitation than by his writings. In fact, it is probable that 
his refusal to accept the 4th of ‘November (the anniversary 
of the union with Sweden) as the national holiday instead 
of the 17th of May (the anniversary of the signing of the 
Norwegian Constitution) was the most illustrious act of 
his life, and the one by which he will live longest in his 
people’s hearts. 

The political agitation of Bjérnson, whose portrait we 
print this week on our cover page, is the legitimate 
continuation of that of Wergeland, and animated by the 
Same spirit. He is more radical, no doubt, than the 
author of “ Creation, Man, and the Messiah,” because the 
radicalism of the latter half of the century is more advanced 
and more deeply revolutionary than that of the first half. 
But the ethical motive of Bjornson’s political action is 
exactly that of Wergeland’s. He loves his people with a 
pure and lofty affection, and has an abiding faith in its 
strength and virtue. He demands complete self-govern- 
ment (without any limitation imposed by Sweden) as its 
right, not as a favor extorted from the “ brother nation.” 
This was the keynote he struck in his very first speech 
when in 1874 he began his political activity, and it has 
continued to vibrate through all his later utterances. It 
is a great mistake to assert that he hates Sweden. It 
should rather be said that he loves Sweden ; but he resents 
every act of the Swedish government (which is of a far more 
aristocratic character than that of Norway) intended to 
encroach upon the rights of Norway and interfere in her 
affairs. He may not admire the Swedish aristocracy sit- 
ting in the upper House of Parliament, nor cherish a friendly 
feeling for the House of Bernadotte; but for the great 
Swedish people, whose interests he believes to be identical 
with those of Norway, he professes both affection and 
regard, 

This must be borne in mind if we are to understand his 
attitude in the present political crisis. Norway, through its 
Storthing and responsible Cabinet, has demanded separate 
foreign consuls. The King, who has asuspensive veto on 
all laws passed by the Storthing, refused to sanction this 
law, whereupon the Ministry Steen resigned. Knowing that 
an appeal to the country would result in an increased 
radical majority, the King induced Mr. Steen and his 
colleagues to retain their portfolios while an attempt was 
being made to reach a compromise that might stand a 
chance of being accepted by Sweden. This is the situa- 
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tion at the present writing. The chance of reaching an 
acceptable compromise are, however, extremely remote. 
For it is well known both in Norway and Sweden that 
this consular question is but an entering wedge, which 
will be followed by a demand for a separate Minister of 
Foreign Affairs and separate representatives abroad. 
Bjérnson’s programme, which is in the most essential 
respect identical with that of Steen, is union with complete 
co-ordination ; rather, if necessary, sacrifice the union than 
consent to subordination. 

’ But there is one phase of this question which the poet- 
politician has not sufficiently considered, and that is the 
international complication which would be sure to follow 
the establishment of a Norwegian republic. As soon as 
Norway, with its insignificant army and scant resources, 
stands completely isolated, Russia would scarcely neglect 
her opportunity to seize the long-desired open harbor on 
the Atlantic coast, which would raise her to the dignity of 
a naval power. Whether England and Germany could be 
relied on to frustrate her ambition is an open question. 
Germany is now closely allied to Sweden and the House of 
Bernadotte, and might, in such a case, be influenced by 
her regard for Sweden’s interests rather than those of 
Norway. Complete independence under a republican form 
of government is, no doubt, in itself a desirable thing ; but 
the practical situation has also to be considered. If the 
effort to attain absolute autonomy were to result in the 
loss of the present partial autonomy, it would be well to 
pause before taking the fatal leap. | 

Bjérnson is, by nature, sanguine, and lightly dismisses 
such gloomy prognostications. His programme appears to 
him an excellent one, and it becomes doubly significant 
from the fact that it is Bjornson who, as a political orator, 
has roused a popular opinion which stanchly supports 
this categorical demand. He has, by a tireless political 
agitation, for eighteen years dinned this lesson into the 
Norse yeoman’s ears, that there can be no greatness with- 
out independence; no progress, no life, no real and vital 
growth, without national self-respect. And self-respect is 
not compatible with a semi-freedom and national subordi- 
nation to Sweden. This was the theme of his famous 
Stiklestad speech which made so profound a sensation 
throughout Scandinavia. 

As an orator it is doubtful if he has his equal in Europe. 
In the first place, his colossal frame, surmounted by the 
great, broad-browed Jupiter head, is tremendously im- 
pressive. He looks every inch the chieftain, who looms, 
physically and spiritually, a head above all the people. 
Moreover, he is gifted with a voice of the most extraordi- 
nary range and flexibility. He begins usually in a con- 
versational tone, but gradually, as his theme takes posses- 
sion of him, he rises through all the stages of intensity, 
until there pours from his lips a rushing, foaming, seething, 
breathlessly hurrying cataract of speech. There is a 
magnificent daring about the whole man which takes the 
mind captive. You feel as he feels, you almost breathe 
with the rhythm of his breath, and, having heard him, 
strive as you may, you cannot for days and weeks eman- | 
cipate yourself from the sway of his mighty personality. 

Whether Bjornson is to be considered a success as a 
politician depends upon what we understand by success. 
If we mean that he will achieve the political purpose for 
which he is agitating, it can only be said that prophecy in 
that respect would be unsafe. But his success is to be 
measured by a far higher standard. Whatever he may 
prove to be politically— intellectually, spiritually, he is a 
liberator. He is “a sower who went forth for to sow,” 
and the golden grain of his speech falls, as in the Scrip- 
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ture parable, in all sorts of places, but, unlike the seed in 
the parable, it leaves everywhere traces behind it. It 
stimulates reflection, it awakens life; it arouses the torpid 
soul, it shakes the drowsy soul, it shocks the pious soul, it 
frightens the timid soul—but it lifts every one of them out 
of themselves, and makes new, fertile thought sprout where 
before there was a barren or a weed-choked waste. This 
is Bjérnson’s mission, this is his greatness, this is his 
highest significance. Politicians of. the future may differ 
as to the practical effects of his agitation, but one thing 
posterity will be forced to admit, and that is that he was 
Norway’s greatest man in the nineteenth century. 
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Schism and Heresy 


The trial of Dr. Briggs for heresy begins this week ; the 
trial of Dr. Smith (of Lane Theological Seminary) is now 
pending ; in both cases the charge is, not that the defend- 
ants are immoral men, or are disloyal to Christ, or have 
failed in their Christian consecration, but that they do 
not agree with the prosecutors—and, as the prosecutors 
hope to show, with the majority in the Presbyterian Church 
—in their construction of a doubtful creed. In the Con- 
gregational Church the same spirit, in the Prudential 
Committee of the American Board, excludes from mission- 
ary service men and women, not because they lack either in 
Christian love and faith or in ability to teach, but because 
they do not agree with the theories which the Prudential 
Committee entertain concerning the future of those heathen 
who have never heard of Christ. In the Episcopal Church 
the same spirit shows itself in the charge brought by one 
Bishop against another Bishop, that the latter is “ immoral” 
—in a Pickwickian sense—because he does not agree with 
the former’s interpretation of the canons and liturgy of the 
Church, and nevertheless accepts the office of bishop. In 
all these and kindred cases the spirit is the same— it is the 
spirit of schism. 

Christ taught nothing more clearly than that his 
Church was to be one—not a set of disjecta membra, but a 
true spiritual organism: a vine with branches, a body with 
head and arms and feet, a husband and wife joined together 
in a mystical unity—these are the figures by which the 
New Testament represents the Church of Christ. And 
Paul makes clear in more than one passage how this unity 
is to be maintained. There is, he says, one body though 
many members; and all members one, because joined to- 
gether perfectly in Christ as their head. Loyalty to Christ is 
the bond, and the only bond, of union which he recognizes. 
And he bids the Christian believers be perfectly joined 
together in the same mind or purpose, and in the same 
judgment or thought. The polemical spirit endeavors to 
secure this unity by a very simple process, It says: “We 
have the truth. If you do not think as we think, you 
must leave the Church. Then the Church will be of one 
mind, because every one who is of a different mind will 
have left it.” This method divides and subdivides the 
Church of Christ until only a fragment of a fragment is 
left. It divides the Church by driving out from it all who 
do not accept, besidés the supremacy of Christ, the su- 
premacy of the Pope; then it subdivides the Protestant 
Church by a doctrinal cleavage into Calvinistic and Armin- 
ian, and by an ecclesiastical cleavage into Episcopal, Presby- 
terian, and Congregational; and finally it divides each of 
these bodies into High Church and Low Church and 
Broad Church, into Liberal, Conservative, and Reaction- 
ary. And so the process of division goes on, until we have, 
according to the secular newspapers, two sects of Dunkards 
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in Pennsylvania—the one-button sect and the two-button 
sect, one holding that it is worldly to wear more than one 
row of buttons on the coat, and the other allowing @ 
Christian liberty of two. 

The Apostolic method of securing unity is very different 
from this divisive method, as the Apostolic spirit is very 
different from this egotistical spirit. The Apostolic spirit 
begins by declaring, ‘We know in part and we prophesy 
in part.” It believes that truth is so large that no man cam 
see or interpret more than a fragment ofit. It honors: 
both Calvin and Wesley—and follows neither. It desires: 
to see in the Church both unity and liberty, and would not 
sacrifice either one to the other. When a Dr. Briggs, a 
Dr. Smith, a Bishop Brooks, or a Professor Smyth teaches. 
some new phase of doctrine, it neither abandons the old te- 
follow the new, nor shuts eyes and ears tothe new because 
of the old. It says: “‘ This man doubtless sees only a part: 
of truth ; that is all any one sees. He sees it imperfectly,. 
as we all see through a glass, darkly. But he sees some- 
thing which perhaps I have not seen; contributes some- 
thing which I have not contributed; has a message which 
has not been given to me. In so far as his message is. 
imperfect, other prophets will supplement it ; in so far as- 
it is dimmed and darkened, time and liberty of utterance 
will clarify it; in so far as it is intermixed with error, 
friendly discussion will sift out the truth from the error.” 
It does not merely tolerate, it welcomes. It is not oblivious: 
of truth nor indifferent to error ; but it is catholic because it: 
is humble, because it believes that in all human utterance 
of truth is some error, and in most human utterance off 
error there is some truth, It asks of every prophet only 
one question: “ Do you accept Jesus Christ as Lord and 
Master ?—not my interpretation of Jesus Christ, but Jesus 
Christ himself, as you understand him. Are you one with 
us in the sincere desire to apply to all problems, personal 
and social, intellectual, spiritual, and practical, his instruc- 
tions, and to pour into all forms of thought and activity 
his spiritual life?” If so, it welcomes the prophet and 
works in fellowship with him, not because it cares not for 
error, but because it believes that liberty of vision and of 
prophesying is God’s way to fullness of truth. It says te 
Dr. Briggs, There is room in the Church of Christ for both 
your view of the Bible and for Dr. Green’s; to Bishop- 
Brooks, There is room both for your view of the Church: 
and for that of Bishop Seymour. 

When a great phenomenon—as the transit of Venus—- 
is about to take place, the astronomers divide the conti-~ 
nent, and each group of astronomers takes an observationr 
from a different point. And at each point of observation 
are different men, who take account of their respective: 
personalities in estimating the results of their respective 
observations. When all the observations are taken, the 
results are compared ; allowance is made for the personal’ 
equation of each observer; allowance also for the latitude: 
and longitude of each point of observation—and the net 
result is accepted by all as truth. The Christian Church 
might learn a lesson of Christian unity from the astrono- 
mers. ‘The spirit which insists that every man shall see 
what every other man sees, and shall teach what every 
other man teaches—no more, no less, no different—is the 
spirit of schism. It is un-Christian and anti-Christiam, 
because it is a spirit of self-conceit. It belittles truth; it 
divides and subdivides the Christian Church. It never 
has promoted Christian unity, and it never can. Those 
who accuse their brethren of heresy and would, if they 
could, drive them from the Church, we put on trial as 
schismatics, who divide and disintegrate the body of Christ_ 
There is room in the Church of Christ—though mot im 
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some of the sects—for both Paul and James, for both 
Isaiah and Jeremiah, for the prophet of faith and the prophet 
of works, the prophet of hope and the prophet of warning. 
The Christian spirit counts truth as larger than any defini- 
tion, welcomes every new vision and every new seer, and 
honors all men as brethren who honor Christ as Master. 


English in the Schools 


One of the most valuable possessions of a race is its 
language, because language is the product of a vast experi- 
ence, sums up a long history, is the expression of character, 
and is so intimately associated with all the highest ideals, 
thoughts, and convictions as to be almost identical with 
them. The debasement of a language is the sign of a 
corrupt age, and is as fruitful of disorganization in the 
exchange of intellectual and spiritual possessions as the 
debasement of the currency is disorganizing in the exchange 
of material things. The guardianship of a language is, 
therefore, one of the highest functions of a people. So 
‘intimate is the association of language with the whole 
expression of life that its mastery is fundamental in all 
education. To be able to speak and write one’s language 
‘with correctness and fluency ought to be a part of every 
‘kind of training. The mathematician needs it almost as 
much as the poet, the scientist quite as much as the his- 
‘torian, to the man of affairs it is equally essential; and yet 
"it is probable that there is no subject so generally neglected 
or so inadequately taught in our schools as the English 
language. The recent report of the Overseers of Harvard 
‘College on the teaching of English in preparatory schools 
‘ought to command universal attention, since it brings out 
<learly the general weakness of our schools in this essential 
particular. It is not only true of the boys who enter 
Harvard College, but of those who enter all American 
colleges, that very many of them are unable to write Eng- 
lish correctly. There is nothing in their use of their 
mother tongue which indicates the slightest general culture, 
and it not unfrequently happens that a boy who shows the 
very best results of training along special lines writes 
English as if he had never had any school advantages. 

In a recent article in the “ Forum,” Dr. J. M. Rice 
gives an account of his observation of the public schools 
in two cities. Some of the illustrations of the lack of 
‘English teaching which he prints are almost incredible. 
He reports that in one Buffalo school a pupil said to his 
teacher : 

**T ain’t got no ruler.” 

{n answer to this, the teacher, without correcting the 
child’s language, said : 

“You don’t need a ruler; do it the way you done it 
yesterday.” 

In this school great attention was given, as in most of 
the schools, to the matter of spelling, but no attention to 
the matter of using the words which one spells. As Pro- 
fessor Hill points out in his admirable book, the study of 
English ought to be a part of every other study. There 
ought to be from the beginning to the end of school life a 
constant training in English, a supervision of every uttered 
word spoken by the child in school; for the free and cor- 
rect use of a language can be taught, not by text-books, but 
only by constant familiarity with the best models of speech, 
and by constant correction of errors. In every recitation 
the language of the child should be a study/to the teacher, 
and no error or inelegance should be allowed to pass un- 
corrected. This kind of supervision, covering every study 
and extending over an entire school life, would secure 
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correctness in the use of the language even for those who 
lack the more subtle and pervasive teaching which comes 
from the best influences at home. Spoken discourses, 
newspaper writing. and a great deal of our so-called cur- 
rent literature bear lamentable witness to the absence of a 
thorough knowledge of the language, while the men and © 
women who use it witl the ease and unconscious correct- 
ness which betray thorough mastery are not many in any 
community. 

A leading American educator has said that, however 
educational systems may differ in their methods and the 
lines of their work, the one essential characteristic of every 
educated person is the ability to use his language with 
ease and correctness. In no way does a man so thoroughly 
reveal his educational and social conditions as in his 
speech. It was said of Wendell Phillips that he gestured 
with his voice; the flexibility, the musical quality, the 
variation of emphasis and accent, constantly interpreted his 
thought by bringing out its most delicate and subtle shad- 
ing. It has been recently said of an Englishwoman travel- 
ing in this country that centuries of culture seem to be 
audible in the modulation of her tones. A voice in the 
darkness is often a complete revelation of the associations 
and character of an unknown person ; tones, accent, modu- 
lation, and the use of words all conveying intimations of 
what lies behind the voice in the way of tradition, associa- 
tion, and training. There are few things so delightful as a 
perfectly trained expression, including voice and speech. 
Few things convey so ample an impression of culture and 
often of character as the combined harmony of thought, 
language, and tone. There is in some persons a rhyth- 
mical quality of utterance which discloses a thorough har- 
mony of nature, and which gives the entire expression a 
musical quality grateful to the ear and full of benignant 
influence. To the possession of this charm our schools, as 
a rule,.contribute almost nothing ; even in the matter of 
mere correctness in the use of the language they often 
lamentably fail in their work. One detects on the part of 
very many teachers an entire absence of culture in the use 
of language. What one does not possess one cannot con- 
vey to another, and the root of this difficulty lies, probably, 
in this lack of culture in many heads of schools. Every 
child in every school ought to be surrounded by the atmos- 
phere of culture; beyond mere training, and aside from 
the learning of facts, there ought to be diffused in every 
school a love for ideas, a sense of the larger relations of 
things, and familiarity with the models of speech. Every 
boy and girl ought to carry from school a trained ear and 
tongue in the matter of speech and writing, and some 
familiarity with the best books in our mother tongue. 
This does not make additional hours and studies necessary ; 
it does demand more thought and culture on the pest of 
many teachers. . 
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Responsibility for Opinion 

Everybody in modern times insists upon possessing and 
using entire freedom of opinion, but responsibility for 
opinion is by no means so generally accepted. Many 
people who sit in judgment on the words and deeds of 
their neighbors are very much surprised if the expression 
of this judgment brings loss or discredit to the man judged. 
It ought to be understood that responsibility for the expres- 
sion of an opinion goes with the right to utter it; the two 
cannot be separated. If men are to possess the untram- 


meled right to say what they choose about other men, they 
must also have the check of being responsible, morally 
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and otherwise, for the opinions they utter. Unfortunately, 
a great many men and women need to have this sense of 
responsibility developed; they reveal it now only in a 
rudimentary form. They use their tongues either as if 
they were above the law of responsibility or as if what they 
said had no influence; instead of waiting to learn the 
facts concerning any particular matter, to understand the 
motives, to ascertain the spirit, to search the thing to the 
bottom, they immediately condemn it and the man who 
did it, without reservation, discrimination, and generally 
without justification. As a rule, the result is harmless to 
the unlucky victim of a judge who does not take the trou- 


ble to hear the evidence or cross-examine the witnesses, - 


but whose sole function consists in an authoritative state- 
ment of what he believes. 
extremely disastrous. The gravest misconceptions are 
created, the gravest misunderstandings perpetuated, and 
the grossest wrongs committed through this irresponsible 
expression of opinion. Words and acts are grotesquely 
distorted and reported to the community in these misshapen 
ways, and the story is passed on from mouth to mouth 
until it becomes a kind of tradition. An impalpable but 
lasting shadow sometimes steals over the life of an unfor- 
tunate man or woman. Humanity, social courtesy, brother- 
liness, and religion ought to focus their efforts to develop 
a universal sense of responsibility in the forming of opin- 
ions and in their expression. There.is no point at which 
responsibility ought to be pressed home more vigorously, 
for there is none where it is so defective. 


* 


Editorial Notes 


People who know that magnanimity is one of Mr. Gladstone’s 
most marked characteristics will not be troubled either by the 
report that he absented himself from Tennyson’s funeral because 
Tennyson had criticised his Irish policy, or from the Lord 
Mayor’s banquet because the new Lord Mayor isa Roman Cath- 
olic. It has only recently been said in some of the Conserva- 
tive papers that the fact that Mr. Swinburne had violently 
assailed Mr. Gladstone in verse would not prevent the Prime 
Minister from appointing him Poet Laureate if that were the 
only thing in the way. 


A paper published by the Chinese in San Francisco declares 
that China has officially announced its intention to retaliate on 
our anti-Chinese law by compelling all Americans resident in 
China “to register and wear tags under penalty of imprisonment 
and expulsion.” We imagine this expresses the Chinese editor’s 
wish rather than the exact fact. Meanwhile the Chinese here 
are placidly ignoring the law requiring them to register and be 
photographed, and we presume that law will be complied with 
just about the time that the Americans in China put on tags. 
A foolish law is about as bad as an unjust law. 


We owe the New York “Tribune” an apology. When it 
appealed to American voters to support the McKinley Bill be- 
cause it injured other nations, we condemned the argument as 
immoral. It seems, however, that the “ Tribune” is simply urging 
that we adopt the same policy toward other nations that it 
would have other nations adopt toward us. On Thursday of 
last week it devoted two columns to boasting of the adoption of 
protectionism in Continental Europe. Inasmuch as the high 
tariff in Continental Europe is chiefly directed against “ cheap 
goods from America,” the “ Tribune” is evidently as willing 
that European nations should compel us to pay their taxes as 
that we should compel them to pay ours. Its attitude may 
be inconsistent, but it is not immoral. | 

The good work which Dr. Ely, formerly of Johns Hopkins, 
has before him in the West, now that he has entered upon his 
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professorship at the University of Wisconsin, receives its ini- 
tiative in the formation of an association of Milwaukee clergy- 
men to study sociology under his illuminating instruction. The 
members of the class, which is expected to include all denomina- 
tions, although at present confined to Congregationalists, intend 
to go to Madison periodically. This movement is in line with 
that advocated by President Hyde, of Bowdoin, a year ago before 
the Congregational Club of Boston, when he said that there was 
an “imperative” need for a chair of sociology in every theo- 
logical seminary. This need has been notably met at the 
Chicago Seminary by the appointment of Professor Graham 
Taylor, of Hartford. Professor Fairbanks enters upon the 
duties and opportunities of a similar chair at the Yale"Seminary 
this year. 


Twenty-five years ago this autumn the “ Congregationalist ” 
changed from a large quarto form of eight blanket pages to the 
smaller eight-page form with which its readers have long been 
familiar. This autumn it takes another step forward and 
exchanges the old eight-page form for a very attractive octavo 
of forty pages, well printed and easily read. The “ Congregation- 
alist * has never been more vigorous, vital, or interesting than at 
present. It is edited in an admirable spirit, it meets the 
demands of its readers for a high class of literary contributions, 
it is abreast of the times in its sympathies and its records of 
new movements, while it conserves its old-time devotion to Con- 
gregational interests. We congratulate our contemporary upon 
this evidence of its prosperity, and we gladly avail ourselves of 
an opportunity of cordially expressing our satisfaction in the 
editorial course and spirit which have had much to do with 
giving it a wide influence and a leading position among religious 
journals. 

The Church in America, without regard to denomination, will 
learn with regret that Dr. William M. Taylor has finally felt 
himself compelled to resign the pastorate of the Broadway 
Tabernacle, New York City, because of his health. We are 
afraid that there is no doubt that his action has been wise. Dr. 
Taylor has been one of the most effective preachers in the 
American pulpit, but his effectiveness has been partly due to the 
tremendous expenditure of nervous energy in every sermon which 
he preached. His nature is too tense, his earnestness too great, 
to make it possible for him to preach without a great expenditure 
of nervous force, and the warnings which he has received make 
it clear that he has not that nervous force to expend in the future. . 
We are glad. to learn, both through public and private sources, 
that his health is better, and we hope, in common with a great 
host whom he has reached in times past by bis pen, that he may 
long remain with us and minister to the American Church 
through the quieter and less exhaustive processes of literary 
composition. 

Not many years ago two women in this country, one in 
Boston and one in New York, became successful swindlers by 
simply promising excessive rates of interest on money deposited 


_in their hands. They offered not the slightest security, and 


their success was due simply to the desire for inordinate returns 
on money. Some women in the island of Malta have done still 
better. A charwoman offered to receive deposits and pay a 
shilling a week per pound as interest, or about two hundred and 
sixty per cent. per year. The money and valuables deposited 
in her hands, of course, became capital from which, for a time, 
she was able to pay her interest, and her business was so im- 
mediately successful that other women started in, with the result 
of setting in motion a mania, the Maltese of ail classes seem- 
ing to be possessed of a desire to put deposits in the hands of 
these women, until the amount in their keeping exceeded half a 
million dollars. For a time all went well, but presently there 
was a default and the bubble burst, leaving not a rack behind 
except a few pawn-tickets. The singular thing about this per- 
formance was the fact that everybody knew the women to be 
living in poverty, and some of them in squalor, and yet nobody 
seemed to hesitate to put valuables into their keeping. Evi- 
dently the desire to make money rapidly is not confined to the 
American genus. 


= 
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How the Returns Come In 


Election Night in a Great Newspaper Office 
By Willis John Abbot 


HEN, on election morning, the managing 
editor lets himself into the cubby-hole 
of an office in which gentlemen of his 
profession are usually ensconced, he 
feels that the error of his career was 
made when he failed to resign the day 

before. He has to confront a problem incapable of exact 
solution, recurring every four years, yet to which the 
partial solutions of four years ago are applicable only in 
part to-day. Few peopie outside the profession of journal. 
ism have any comprehension of the amount of intelligent 
plai ning and painstaking study of detail involved in gath- 
ering and editing the election returns which are given to 
the public by every well-conducted paper the morning after 
each Presidential election. 

The managing editor of a daily in any one of the four 
chief cities of the Nation is confronted every fourth year 
with the task of securing the figures, not in the vote of the 
whole Nation for the Presidential tickets alone, but in a 
number of elections for lesser offices in which the constit- 
uents of his newspaper are interested. To take the case, for 
instance, of a Chicago newspaper this year. It must report 
the Presidential election and the Congressional elections 
throughout the Union ; the State and legislative elections 
in Illinois, Wisconsin, lowa, Michigan, and Indiana must 
be covered in detail because of the propinquity of the State 
or on account of peculiarly important questions of State 
polity which will be affected by the political complexion of 
its Legislature ; county elections throughout Illinois must 
be properly covered, and the vote of Cook County, which 
includes Chicago and several suburban towns, must be 
given as nearly as possible in full. The election this year 
will take place November 8. The ideal newspaper would 
be the one which on November 9 should print the exact 
figures in each of the foregoing cases, but it is needless to 
say that the ideal is never fully realized. There are coun- 
ties in Illinois into which neither railroad nor telegraph 
wire has yet penetrated; there are States exact figures 
from which can never be had for three or four days after the 
voting. Happily, counties and States of this kind are the 
ones in which the normal majority of the dominant party 
is largest and most unshaken, so that their vote may 
readily be cast upon the one side or the other by the polit- 
ical statistician in figuring out the general results. 

The Presidential election proper is the one which gives 
the least anxiety to the editor. The points of interest— 
the so-called “doubtful States”—are few and sharply 
defined. For returns from thirty-six States the Associated 


Press may be trusted. From New York, New Jersey, - 


Connecticut, Ohio, Indiana, and West Virginia, and—this 
year for the first time—Wisconsin, Kansas, and Nebraska, 
special dispatches will pour into the newspaper offices to 
be eagerly scanned and compared with the figures of the 
last Presidential election. Comparison is the prime factor 
in the solution of the election problem. If Podunk County, 
a Republican stronghold four years ago, this year shows a 
Democratic majority, and a like condition prevails among 
several other counties, the newspapers will claim the 
State for the Democrats, and correctly, even though in the 
more remote counties the rural tellers of election have 
taken the ballot-boxes home and a good quarter of the 
State vote remains uncounted. 

To determine accurately on the night of election the 
personnel of Congress, its political control, and the major- 
ity of the dominant party, is a task requiring exceptional 
facilities in the way of getting and handling the news, and 
unusual knowledge of political statistics. Yet it has been 
done with practical accuracy by several newspapers during 
the present decade. It will be readily understood that 


Managing Editor of the Chicago ‘‘ Times ”’ 


estimation, comparison—scientific guesswork, in short— 
contributes quite as much to the result in this case as the 
actual returns. Figures from the mountainous districts in 
Kentucky, Tennessee, and West Virginia are never obtain- 
able on election day, and many less remote districts, for 
one reason or another, are equally slow in announcing the 
results of the struggles at the polls. But there is always the 
vote of the same districts two years earlier to indicate to the 
editor what the probable outcome is to be. To make assur- 
ance stronger, he has, before the election, sent to a trusted 
correspondent in each State alist of Congressional nomina- 
tions, directing him to note the districts in which the election 
of either candidate is assured beyond a reasonable doubt by 
the preponderance of his party in the district. This year, to 
be sure, prognostications of this sort are complicated by the 
redistricting of many States under the new apportionment. 
As a rule, however, the redistricting was done by partisan 
Legislatures with very clear ideas of the proportions of the 
respective parties in the various districts. If the work, 
has, then, been put in the hands of capable correspondents, 
the editor will have in his possession before election day 
a list showing districts ‘‘ reliably Democratic,”’ y districts 
‘reliably Republican,” and z districts doubtful. With the 
first two classes he concerns himself but little, but to his 
special correspondent in each county seat of each doubt- 
ful district he sends explicit instructions and blanks for 
filing the result of the voting. When electidn night arrives, 
the names of many of the candidates will be set up as if 
already elected, with blanks left for the insertion of names 
of successful candidates in doubtful districts as fast as 
they come in. If his correspondents have not played him 
false, the managing editor will have the satisfaction of 
anrouncing the result of the Congressional election in the 
morning. 

Much the same plan will be pursued with reference to 
the legislative and senatorial districts in the State or 
States which it isthe duty of the newspaper to cover fully. 
For some inexplicable reason, the American people show 
but a languid interest in the personnel of the State legis- 
lative bodies, which are vested with immense powers for 
good or evil, while Congress, which touches the interests 
of the individual citizen but occasionally, is {eagerly 
watched. It is only when a Senator is to be elected, or 
some vital question of State policy on which the parties 
are divided—as prohibition in Iowa or the educational 
issue in Wisconsin and Illinois—is involved, that readers 
watch the progress of choosing a State Legislature with 
much interest. Such a case occurred in Illinois when the 
Legislature which finally elected John M. Palmer Senator 
was chosen. The morning after that election one Chicago 
paper announced the fact that the principal parties 
were “‘tied” on joint ballot, with the farmers’ represénta- 
tives holding the balance of power. Of course this an- 
nouncement was based, not upon complete returns of the 
vote, but upon skilled estimation. 

Election night finds a newspaper office equipped with 
skilled accountants like a bank. Long tables covered 
with carefully prepared schedules fill the city editor’s rooms. 
Each man at the tables figures up the votes of the wards 
and precincts upon certain offices allotted to him. As the 
bulletins come in from the City Hall, where unofficial 
returns are brought by policemen from the various polling- 
places, the man at the head table takes each, copies from 
it the figures needed for his schedule, passes it on to the 
next man, who takes from it the figures concerning the can- 
didate whose vote he is computing, and thus it passes from 
hand to hand until every figure has been transferred to the 
appropriate schedule. A typical Chicago ticket this year 
contains, besides the Presidential electors, who are reck- 
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ened as a unit, forty-two names, There are five party 
tickets in the field, and, as the official ballot must contain 
all the tickets, it will be an imposing document, and one 
eminently fitted to bring confusion upon the accountants 
and compilers in the city room of a newspaper. 

The returns that come by telegraph involve less labor 
in editing—perhaps because there are less of them and 
they have been edited to some extent before being put 
upon the wires. Eight or ten telegraphers in the oper- 
ating-room of the newspaper will be kept busy receiving 
the reports, and a constant stream of messenger-boys 
bringing Associated Press matter and “specials.” All this 
volume of telegraphic news goes to one man, who swiftly 
assorts it; this hook he fills with dispatches for the man 
who is editing the State legislative vote, that with mat- 
ter for the editor who attends to Congress, another with 
Presidential returns. Boys strip the hooks as fast as the 
slips of telegraph paper pile up, and carry the messages 
to their proper destination. All is done speedily and qui- 
etly. There are few more silent spots than a newspaper 
office when work is being done under high pressure. Ifa 
harsh and strident voice breaks the silence, it is apt to be 
the city editor reasoning with the inevitable imbecile who 
always begins ringing up a newspaper by telephone about 
midnight to ask “ Who’s elected ?” 

By eleven o’clock the sheets of copy are flying fast to 
the composing-room, and the types which are to tell the 
story of another Presidential election are clicking in the 
compositors’ sticks. Standing in one of the forms is a 
table of the electoral votes already set, the votes of the 
invariably partisan States being entered in the appropriate 
column—Maine 6 votes, Republican; Mississippi, 9 Dem- 
ocratic, and soon. After the doubtful States the figures 
are omitted, to be inserted as the summaries from the 
State capitals come in. ‘“ Heads” written and set up in 
advance stand on the “make-up” stone—one exultantly 
announcing the victory of ‘‘our man,” the other grudgingly 
admitting that the wrong candidate has pulled through. 
How many are the matters to be considered at 3:45 A.M. in 
deciding which of these blocks of type shall be set in the 
form, and how slight is often the determining evidence, 
only the man upon whom the responsibility of the decision 
restscan say. And after it is all done, when the wheat has 
been sifted from the chaff of tens of thousands of words of 
telegraph, when hundreds of columns of figures have been 
digested and put into a head-line, when at 6 a.m. the general 
result of an election in which twelve million votes were cast 
has been correctly announced, the managing editor will still 
feel that he has fallen short of fulfillment of his pro- 
gramme, and will believe more than half correct the scoff 
of the oldest printer in the “ chapel,” who invariably re- 
marks at this season, “ I’ve worked under every managing 
editor of this paper since old Nestor’s time, and I never 
saw an election repor: balled up like this ere one.” 


A Moravian Vesper 


By Ethelbert D. Warfield, LL.D. 
President of Lafayette College 


It was on one of the first gray days of autumn that an 
invitation came from a friend asking me to go with him as 
his guest to the annual “ Vesper” of the Moravian Histori- 
cal Society at Nazareth. I had never had an opportunity 
to be present at any of the meetings of our neighbors at 
Nazareth and Bethlehem, although many pleasant reports 
of their Old World customs had come to me from time to 
time, and I was delighted to join in one of their most char- 
acteristic celebrations. We left our own beautiful situation 
in the historic “ forks of the Delaware,” and, climbing the 
Shoulder of richly wooded Paxinosa, descended ‘into the 
valley of the Bushkill. The long line of the Blue Ridge 
stretched its front before us, broken by the three gaps— 
the Water Gap, the Wind Gap, and the Lehigh Gap. The 
gray of the autumn day half revealed and half concealed 
the stern mountain barrier, and in lines of haze tracked 
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the watercourses through the valley, leaving the open fields 
of new-cut corn and the half-plowed uplands outstanding 
in their tender tints of brown and yellow. The air was fresh 
with the first frost, and the rapid drive brought us with 
flushed faces and cold fingers to the hospitable streets of 
Nazareth. 

It is a German town. Name and location have sought 
in vain to trace its characteristics up to an older, or bring 
them down to a newer, date. The atmosphere is full of 
the same influences which I breathed long ago in the ram- 
bles of my Wanderjahr among the hills of Saxony, Cassel, 
and Bohemia. But it is no worse for that. It may be not 
a little better for it. Certainly it has an added interest 
because of it. 

But we were already late, and hurried to the building of 
the Historical Society. It stands ona fine site in the east- 
ern quarter of the town. A sturdy, rectangular building, 
simple and strong, built of gray mountain stone. Just 
above the windows of the first story runs a line of red 
brick, like the layer of slate between two strata of lime- 
stone, showing where the archaic sea ebbed and flowed. 
This line of brick must catch even the most casual visit- 
or’s eye, and, even though we miss a portion of the day’s 
programme, we must know its raison détre. Its story 
proved brief and interesting. William Penn gave the tract 
of land on which Nazareth stands to his daughter Letitia, 
it then amounting to five thousand acres, with the privi- 
lege of having it erected into a manor, and of holding a 
court baron, It was sold to one William Allen, who in turn 
sold it to George Whitefield, the great evangelist. Here 
Whitefield intended to found a colony which he was to 
bring from Georgia, but, becoming discouraged, he sold it 
in 1741 to the Moravians. He had, however, begun a 
school building and carried it up to the second story. 
This was the building. The Moravian purchasers ran a 
course of bricks around the building to mark the point 
reached by their predecessor, and then carried the work 
on to completion. 

Whitefield left more than one mark on the quaint town. 
It is generally supposed that the names Bethlehem and 
Nazareth are landmarks of Moravian occupation. But 
Whitefield gave the town its name, and from him the grant 
was known as the Barony of Nazareth. This incongruous 
combination—-this lordship of Nazareth—died stillborn. 
With accustomed wisdom, the Moravians abandoned all 
thought of manorial organization, and began their labors 
with characteristic simplicity. The memory of the Counts 
Zinzendorf is fragrant in Nazareth, but it was not the 
rich but humble nobles who left the memorial of worldly 
lordship in the little town, but the Pennsylvania Quaker 


‘and the founder of English Calvinistic Methodism. 


We enter a door overshadowed by a vigorous ivy brought 
from one of the old homes in Moravia, and, ascending to 
the main hall on the second floor, we find the company 
assembled. It is no common history which this house and 
this society keep the records of. It is a history of struggle 
through many long centuries for religious and personal 
liberty—a struggle ‘against principalities and powers, 
against treason and violence at home, against assault 
and persecution from abroad, against open enemies and 
secret defamers ; from the day on which John Hus suffered 
by the command of the Council of Constance to the day 
when Zinzendorf found persecution even in free America, 
this history has been one of menace ard martyrdom, but 
also of heroism and triumph. In this room are gathered 
many memorials of the men who have lived and died for 
the glory of God in the bonds of the Unitas fratrum ; 
not merely of those who lived and died in the eyes of the 
world, but of those who, unfaltering and unfailing, have 
carried the spirit of Paul into many a mission field, as 
well as this at Nazareth. 

The company was a large one, both of men and women, 
old and young, for all have a part in this glorious history. 
Nor was it a local gathering only, but there were man 
from distant cities, notably from New York and Philadel- 
phia. They were gathered round long tables on which a 
substantial but simple meal was served, and after the meal 
the women took their sewing and their knitting, after the 
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good custom of the Fatherland, and the men smoked, 
after the bad custom of the New World, while the feast of 
reason and of song was entered on. The songs were all 
hymns and printed on slips for distribution, but they seemed 
so familiar that few used the printed slips, while all joined 
with delightful zest and heartiness in the singing. The 
songs were in some cases quaint in language and phrasing, 
reminding me of the early psalm-books of New England, 
and in one or two cases the theologic and dogmatic forms 
of expression were as unusual as they were accurate. The 
tunes were German chorals, always pleasing to my ear, 


_ sweet and full, and carrying the quaint, strong words to 


heaven with no uncertain sound. 

There were four papers on the programme ; papers which 
for solid merit, sustained interest, and original research 
will bear comparison with the best work of the larger His- 
torical Societies. The first paper was by Professor E. 
Leibert, for many years the honored Principal of Nazareth 
Hall, the general school for college and business prepara- 
tion. It was a translation and brief comment on a sermon 
preached against John Hus in 1416, just prior to his con- 
demnation by the Council of Constance. This was followed 
by an account of the work of “ Moravian Evangelists among 
the Swedes of New Jersey,” by Professor J. Taylor Ham- 
ilton, of Bethlehem; and Professor H. A. Jacobson, of 
Bethlehem, read a part of a paper on “ The Journey of 
Bishops Hohl and Etwein in Eastern Pennsylvania in the 
Eighteenth Century.” But the paper which was of the 
greatest interest to the ordinary listener was read by the 
Rev. W. H. Rice, of New York, and was an account of “ A 
Journey of a Bethlehem Boy to Ohio for his Bride in 1808,” 
translated from the diary of Owen Rice, the father of the 
boy, and, if I am not mistaken, the grandfather of the reader, 
ofthe paper. I have rarely heard a more delightful account 
of a trip through the “ wilderness” than this. The writer 
was shrewd and observant, and at the same time a devout 
and outspoken Christian. The story abounds in incident 
and amusing situations, some of which must have been 
vexatious as well, but the narrative is told in such a spirit 
of sympathy with nature and trust in God that it is almost 
a forest idyl, and quite a beautiful epithalamium. Not the 
least of the vexations which beset the way was bad 
roads, and one of these, after October rains, proving utterly 
impassable, the wagon was abandoned, and the bridal party 
pushed on upon their homeward path on horseback. But, 
on crossing a river at a ford, the girths of the bride’s sad- 
dle broke and let her fall into the stream. The daughter 
of a Moravian missionary to the Indians was of too well- 
tried a temper to mind so small a mishap, and, a settler’s 
house being found not far off, the necessary change of 
raiment was quickly effected. So they rode on, making 
merry by the way, laughing, as love is wont to do, at obsta- 
cles, until the bride’s new home was safely reached. At 
the conclusion of the paper, a cap which the bride wore 
was shown to the company upon the shapely head of a 
descendant of the rising generation. 

Some impromptu speeches followed, speeches of congrat- 
ulation and appreciation of the regular programme ; some 
little discussion, also, with regard to the propriety of hold- 
ing these “ Vespers” in a larger hall elsewhere, which was 
almost, or quite, unanimously voted down ; and then the 
meeting was adjourned, and little groups moved slowly 
here and there among the memorials of the elder days of 
strife and struggle, or out in the peaceful little grounds 
that surround the building. 

As I drove homeward in the gathering shades of evening, 
a strong sensation of simplicity and of strength remained 
with me as I remembered the papers and their readers, 
and, most of all, their hearers. I have never seen an 
audience of the same size and of the same diversity of age, 
sex, and worldly interests participate in a meeting of the 
same length and the same seriousness of purpose with 
such universal interest and attention. There seemed to 
be among them still the spirit of those who with Hus had 
caught the force of John Wyclif’s teaching and had not let 
it die; of those who had fought under John Ziska and 
triumpbed under the great Procopius, only that they 
might the better study under Comenius, and by precept 
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and example preach the true “unity of the brethren in 


Christ.”’ 
What Sectarianism is Doing in 
Washington 
By the Rev. George E. Hooker 


Outeide of cities of five thousand people or more in this 
State, it would hardly be an exaggeration to say that the 
feature, par excellence, of church work is denominationalism, 

The writer has recently gathered statistics from about 
thirty towns of the State, ranging in population from 150 to 
2,500; and the results shown will hardly fail to be surpris- 
ing both to home missionary contributors in the East and 
to catholic-spirited Christians everywhere. These towns 
were taken at random. Here are some of the facts 
brought out, no account being made of Roman Catholic 
churches. 

Six of the towns, ranging in population from 150 to 300, 
have two church organizations each. Three of these 
churches have a membership of two, four, and five respect- 
ively. The largest membership is thirty-six, and the aver- 
age less than fifteen. The reporter for one of these towns 
says: “The Congregational church was the first organized. 
What Methodists there were seemed desirous of joining 
with Congregationalists to maintain one church, but the 
presiding elder held them off and urged future organization. 
Neither organization has any reasonable hope of becoming 
self-supporting for a long time.” The total resident mem- 
bership of these two churches is under thirty-five. Both 
have buildings, built with $400 and $500 missionary aid 
respectively. The Congregational pastor receives $600 
missionary aid per year. What the Methodist pastor re- 
ceives was not learned. Of another town the following 
report is given: “I desire to call your attention to ‘ 
a small village in this county, having a population of about 
two hundred, where there are four struggling church organ- 
izations—Presbyterian, Congregationalist, Methodist, and 
Baptist. ‘Two years ago the Congregationalists organized 
there, in violation of denominational comity, when there 
was not the least need of it, because the Presbyterians had 
had an organization for years, though at the time without 
a minister. It is a great pity and waste of means and 
energy that such things are done.” 

Fourteen of the towns, ranging in population from 400 
to 1,000, have forty-five Protestant organizations, or an 
average of 314 for each town. Eleven of these have a 
membership ranging from two to ten. Only two of the 
towns show any church with a membership reaching 100. 
The average membership of the churches of thirteen of 
these towns is 25%. One reporter says of a church newly 
organized in his town: “ They are working around on the 
borders—we think doing more harm than good.”” Another 
writes : “ Iam glad that something is going to be done, of an 
interdenominational character, to stop the ruinous growth | 
of small church organizations. May the plan proposed 
have the sanction of Heaven and the adoption of the eccle- 
siastical leaders!” Another says: ‘‘I hope and pray that 
something may be done speedily to prevent any further 
waste of time and money, by discountenancing weak and 
rival churches.” In one of these towns, having a popula- 
tion of 400, there are two organizations with a membership 
of four and seven respectively, and a third denomination 
has regular preaching services in the place, though no organ- 
ization. The two organizations have lately erected build- 
ings, both with missionary aid, and both pastors receive 
missionary aid. In another town of 600 people there are 
two organizations, with a membership of three and six 
respectively. In another of the same size there are four 
organizations ; two have buildings, one of which was erected 
with $400 and the other with $500 missionary aid. Three 
of these churches have pastors, and each receives mission- 
ary aid toward pastor’s salary. Other instances just as 
significant could be particularized. 

Two of the towns with a population of 1,200 each, and 
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one with a population of 1,700, have five churches each. 
Five of these fifteen organizations have a membership 
ranging from ten to sixteen. Only two reach seventy. 
The average is thirty-five. In one of these towns all the 
five buildings have been erected with missionary aid, rang- 
ing in amount from $500 to $1,700 im each case. The 
reporter for one of these towns adds this comment: “ One 
of the most pernicious results of denominations, as I see it, 
is that they interfere with faith in Christ, pure and simple. 
Instead of bringing people to him, they are brought to the 
Church,” 

Six of the towns, ranging in population from 2,000 to 
2,600, have thirty Protestant churches, or dn average of 
five to each town. Thirteen of these thirty have a mem- 
bership ranging from four to thirty. The six largest have 
a membership ranging from 100 to 191. The edifices of 
twenty of these organizations were built with missionary 
aid, varying in amount from $250 to $2,200 in each case; 
and sixteen of them are now receiving from $100 to $750 
yearly from missionary funds toward pastors’ salaries ; and 
this sixteen does not include several whose missionary aid 
was not reported, nor three which receive aid regularly 
but are without pastors at present. The report from one 
of these towns says : “ The Baptist, Methodist, and Congre- 
gational churches were organized in the order named, and 
at a time when, as things go, there was a demand for them, 
The Christian church has a nominal membership of eighty- 
one, but the fact that they are unable to support preaching 
attests their essential weakness. The United Presbyteri- 
an, the United Brethren, and the Episcopal churches have 
been literally thrust upon the town, They have come in 
to divide the work that was being done by existing organ- 
izations.” Two of these towns, with 2,000 and 2,500 
population respectively, have each nine Protestant organi- 
zations. Three of the churches in one of these two towns 
have a membership ranging from 150 to 190, while the 
other six range from seventy-three down to five. In the 
other town the largest membership is seventy-six, the 
smallest four, and the average thirty-four. The organiza- 
tions in the first are as follows, alphabetically: Advent, 
Baptist, Christian, Cumberland Presbyterian, Congrega- 
tionalist, Episcopalian, Methodist North, Methodist South, 
and United Brethren. And it may be added, as a signifi- 
cant commentary upon this irrational state of affairs, that 
there is scarcely a man upon the business street of the 
town who is a member of any one of these churches. 
They prefer lodges ; and one of these is now putting up a 
building worth as much as all the church buildings of the 
town combined. Does the Church of God there move like 
a mighty army with its forces properly arranged and gen- 
eraled? No, but rather like a number of scattered com- 
panies, each taking its own course and all together awak- 
ening neither the admiration of good people nor the fear 
of bad. The report of the other town sums up by say- 
ing: “The Lord make this movement instrumental in 
preventing the present over-supply of churches in many 
— and the consequent sinful waste of mission 

unds !” | 

Of the waste and evil incident to this condition of 
things there can be no slightest doubt. Not one only but 
every branch of the Church suffers. A pastor in eastern 
Washington, voluntarily writing, says : “ My soul has been 
made to mourn oftentimes as I have witnessed the spirit 
of rivalry which exists between the churches of different 
denominations in these small places, I have only been 
in the ministry about five years. During that time I have 
been at four towns in eastern Washington. In all these 
place this evil spirit has been so manifest that it has posi- 
tively injured the work, spiritually, socially, and financially, 
of every denomination represented in these various places.” 

The local churches suffer in many ways. They suffer 
unnecessarily because they are not managed according to 
any system. For example, in one town of 150 people 
there is a church building owned by the Congregational 
church, which has five members and no services. But 
the Methodist church, which has twenty members ana 
holds monthly services, which are the only services ever 
held in the town, has no building, and is not likely to have 
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one. In another hamlet of about the same size, fourteen 
miles away, the Christian church has a building but no 
services, while the Congregational church, which has 
about twenty members and holds services once a month, 
the only services held at all in the town, has no building, 
and no immediate prospect of one. From their location 
these two fields should be yoked together; and to this 
end one minister and one denomination should be respon- 
sible for the work and have charge of the equipment in 
both places. As it is now, the forces are not co-ordinated, 
and the work merely subsists. 

The local churches suffer from lack of continuity in 
their work. Two years ago the two towns just mentioned 
were having preaching services every Sunday by some one 
of four pastors who came in rotation. Now they have 
services one Sunday a month. A certain town of two 
thousand people and five churches had, six months ago, 
four resident pastors ; now it has two. Another town of 
the same size had, six months ago, four resident pastors ; 
now it has seven. One church in that town, after being 
idle for three years, was resuscitated, two years ago, from a 
moribund condition ; and six months ago a sister church, 
quite similar in character, gave up its pastor, and is 
steadily declining, while a considerable element of its 
strength has gone, or is likely to go, over to the resusci- 
tated church. 

The local churches suffer from lack of that high Chris- 
tian spirit and noble enthusiasm which should animate 
pastor and people in working for God and humanity. 
These cannot be kindled by the mere worldly ambition 
to keep alive a struggling organization for its own sake, 
and to give 7¢ standing in the community. The churches. 
suffer in public deference because. the shrewd observers 
from the outside regard them as self-centered organiza- 
tions, trying, for their own advantage, to eke out a support 
from the community. To such observers the subscription 
paper is the most salient feature of church life. The 
churches suffer, too, and are doomed to suffer in future, 
because they are trying to do what, in the nature of things, 
is impossible ; viz., to live in a space where there is not 
sufficient air and nourishment to keep them alive. Four 
organizations that are trying to realize any reasonable 
vigor of life in a town of six hundred people are attempt- 
ing an impossibility, and some or all of them will grow 
very thin on sadly scanty fare. They suffer, too, because 
they lose the economy in equipment which might come 
from union of forces, and the inspiration of soul which 
might come from unity of effort. 

The work in general suffers because men and money are 
wasted. Men are wasted by overlapping each other’s ter- 
ritory. Three ministers, for example, have charge of the 
work in as many small towns; but, instead of each hav- 
ing charge of the entire work in one of these towns, 
and putting his whole time and strength there, each has — 
an ‘organization in each of the towns, and preaches, 
say, two Sundays a month in one and one Sunday in. 
each of the others. Now, this is wasteful of ministerial 
force: (1) there is a considerable loss of time and ex- 
pense in travel; (2) the diversity of interests and their 
separation are distracting ; (3) by preaching each Sunday 
to a fraction of the church-going people of the town, when 
presumably he is qualified to minister to them all, each pas- 
tor is kept to a smaller place than he is able to fill. Then 
men are wasted by being planted too thickly in one spot 
while there is destitution in another. For example, one 
town of 1,000 people has four pastors; one of 1,200, four ; 
one of 1,700, four; one of 2,000, six; two of 2,500, ten 
between them; while, as I was lately informed by a pre- 
siding elder, there is in another part of the State a popu- 
lation of 5,000 people who are practically without ministe- 
rial service. 

Money is misused in a similar way for pastors’ salaries 
and church buildings. So far as this is true, as shown 
above, of missionary funds, it is a breach of trust; so far 
as it is true of any funds from any source, it is a breach of 
wise management. Let us note the size of this misuse. It 
is a fair estimate to say that, on an average, one-third of all 
the church buildings of eastern Washington are unoccu- 
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pied at the regular hours for service every Sunday; and 
the majority of these vacancies would be found, not in 
country places, but in towns where there are other church 
enterprises. Moreover, many other buildings that shelter 
but a handful of people each are really superfluous. Here, 
then, is a marked case of overproduction. Who can view 
this state of things and not reflect that if the money which 
has thus been expended in unnecessary extension could 
have been put into fewer buildings in number, many 
churches which are now destitute of these things might 
have clear titles to their property, suitable rooms for Sun- 
day-school and prayer-meeting, a library, a reading-room, 
improved grounds outside, and now and then a real pipe- 
organ inside? The devil, in the saloon and the variety show, 
‘brings into his services all the attractions possible to win 
people. The churches in their services and work must be 
content mostly with one room with four bare walls, a reed 
instrument, a yard of dust and rocks outside, and an open 
church door one day in the week or less. The hosts of 
God will never conquer the hosts of the devil till they show 
them a more solid and better uniformed front. 

The existing state of affairs pleads eloquently for some 
large-souled man or body of men who shall be able to take 
into account the interest of Christ’s kingdom throughout 
the State and secure the administration of the forces at 
hand in some comprehensive way. To this end a move 
has been made to form an Interdenominational Church 
Extension Board for Eastern Washington. The idea was 
not suggested by the similar board which is in such success- 
ful operation in the State of Maine, but the plan and 
purpose of the two are almost identical, which fact goes to 
show that in home missionary territory, of which Maine is 
a conspicuous example, there is a real evil in this line, and 
that it is much the same in different States. The plan is 
that this Board be composed of two representatives from 
each of the denominations working in eastern Washington, 
and that it may be called upon to advise concerning (1) the 
formation of proposed new churches, and (2) the discontin- 
uance or consolidation of existing churches. When com- 
posed of the representatives of not less than three of such 
denominations, it shall form and publish its own constitu- 
tion, and stand ready to render its services. The Presby- 
terians and Congregationalists have both appointed their 
members of this proposed Board. The matter, however, 
has just been presented to the local Methodist Conference 
and co-operation refused. Though several of the members 
expressed in private their approval of the idea and their 
desire that something might be done in the line indicated, 
yet the committee to whom the proposition was referred dis- 
posed of it in a sentence as “ impracticable,” and no single 
word of discussion, pro or con, was uttered by any member 
of the Conference. The few who at heart were in sympathy 
with the move did not choose open championship. Most 
of the brethren, however, seemed unwilling to submit their 
church extension plans to any outside inquiry, even to the 
friendly advice of an impartial interdenominational commit- 
tee. Itisprecisely this separateness and the ambition behind 
it which go to produce and to continue the present deplora- 
ble state of things; and it is hoped and believed that the 
Methodist churches, which are more numerous than those 
of any other denomination in the State, will, through agi- 
tation and honest reflection, come to feel, before another 
year passes, that the interest of one is the interest of all; 
and that in this move, though all of us might yield some- 
thing, yet each of us would, on the whole, be materially 
strengthened and the kingdom at large would he blessed. 
In truth, one can hardly avoid the conviction that if the 
question had been presented to the Methodist laity of 
the State it would have met a different reception from 
that given it by the clergy. The plan is soon to be acted 
upon by the Baptists and the Christians. As a further 
step in the general movement, the Congregational State 
Association has just instructed its Committee on Comity 
to gather, during the coming year, statistics of the whole 
State, showing both the conditions of established Christian 
work and the needs of destitute territory. Reform must 
come. 
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My Way Home 
A Little Journey in North London 
In Two Parts—II. 
By Edward Porritt 


About three blocks northwards of the old Workhouse 
and the factory which made soap and candles for London- 
ers of Johnson’s time, there is a building, standing some 
eighty feet back from the road, which from the street-car 
looks not unlike an old English manor-house, built in 
the days when these were severely plain. It is now a 
cartridge factory, and has been so used for twenty-five 
years. The candle factory nearer Holborn dates from the 
last Jacobite rising. The history of this old building goes 
back to the first rising—that in 1715, about which time 
there was established near here a school for the education 
of the children of poor Welsh people living in London, 
or, as the charter recites, “making poor children good 
Christians, instilling the great lesson prescribed by our Sav- 
iour, of true humility, and fitting them for trades, domestic 
service, or any other employment or business of use and ben- 
efit to the public and themselves.” London buildings have 
strange fates, but few more remarkable than this old house. 
Instead of being used for “ making poor children good 
Christians,” it is now used for making munitions of war. 
Its neighbor, the large, bare-looking building, long known as 
the Royal Free Hospital, has also seen a remarkable change, 
but a change in exactly the opposite direction to that 
undergone by the old Welsh school-house. When Napo- 
leon Bonaparte was giving us serious trouble at the end of 
the last century, this old building, which is now a-general 
hospital open to all comers, was built as barracks for 
soldiers, and was so used until the hospital committee took 
possession. For years a notice has been affixed on the out- 
side, appealing for subscriptions for rebuilding the front of 
the hospital, but money comes in slowly, and many who 
pass daily up and down Gray’s Inn Road wonder whether 
a commencement will ever be made with the much-needed 
work. Next door is a warehouse and office building with 
the name “ Cubitt and Company” across the front. This 
is the headquarters of the oldest and most famous building 
firm in England. Its principals are millionaires long ago— 
one of them was created a peer by Lord Salisbury in 
August last—and they and their firm, with their reputation 
and traditions, are as well known and stand as high in pub- 
lic esteem as the Bank of England. At the real estate 
sales at Token House Yard, the great mart for property 
in the City of London, no builder’s name is better or more 
honorably known, and when an auctioneer announces that 
a mansion is Cubitt-built, there is no question about its 
solidity and the excellence of its workmanship; the pur- 
chaser has as great a feeling of security as though a warranty 
deed accompanied the title to the property. 

Over the way from Cubitts’ and just beyond Ampton 
Street, where Carlyle and his wife lived when they first 
came to London in 1832, is an old building which has 
been put to many uses, but is still associated with the 
name of Carlyle’s early and intimate friend. It is now a 
brewer’s storehouse, belonging to the old Whig and brew- 
ing family of Whitbread ; but in 1832, after Edward Irving 
had been deemed by the Presbytery unfit to continue as 
minister of the Caledonian Church in Regent Square, he 
continued services in this building until his friends in Lon- 
don provided him with a new church in the neighborhood 
of Oxford Street. Three years before, Robert Owen had 
used this same building as the “ Exchange and Co-opera- 
tive Bazaar.’ After Edward Irving had ceased to use it, 
Madame Tussaud established her wax-works there, and 
made a beginning with the exhibition which for half a cen- 
tury has been one of the sights of London, and which !s 
now housed in a palatial building on the south side of 
Regent’s Park. King’s Cross terminus, round the bend 
of the road from Edward Irving’s old meeting-house, is an 
unsightly structure which seems to suggest that when it 
was built the promoters of the railway connecting London 
with York and Edinburgh were doubtful whether the 
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scheme would be a success, and persuaded themselves that 
any kind of a shed would do for a railway station. In 
itself it has no interest whatever, and the principal associa- 
tion connected with its site is the fact that upon it, about 
the middle of the eighteenth century, the first hospital for 
vaccination and the treatment of smallpox patients was 
established. At the beginning of this century there was a 
great dust mountain standing in this neighborhood, which 
disappeared about 1805 in an extraordinary way. It was 
the accumulation of the London dust-bins for generations. 
For a long while its removal seemed hopeless, but after 
the burning of Moscow bricks were badly needed for the 
rebuilding of the old capital of the Muscovite kingdom, 
and it is a tradition of the neighborhood that the Emperor 
of Russia bought the dust-heap for brick-making, and 
shipped it to the burnt-out city. Anyhow, the dust-heap 
disappeared. 

Beyond is Saint Pancras, the Midland Railway Station, 
which represents an outlay of nearly two millions sterling. 
It is the finest railway station in London, and, although 
erected nearly thirty years ago, Sir Gilbert Scott’s great 
architectural achievement is still the handsomest railway 
building in Great Britain. At the northern end of the 
Midland Station is the burial-ground of old St. Pancras. 
It was cut into two sections by the Midland line, and is 
now partially covered by the Midland Railway arches, 
while the remainder has been laid out as a park at the ex- 
pense of the Midland Railway Company. A century and 
a half ago it was the graveyard of the people of fashion 
who then inhabited Bloomsbury, and among its old tomb- 
stones may still be deciphered the names of representatives 
of the Howards, Doughtys, Belasyses, Powletts, Arundells, 
Burkes, and Havilands, and, coming to a more recent time, 
of many of the French refugees who took up their abode 
in Somers Town, a district of St. Pancras, in the days of 
the French Revolution. Nowhere in London is there a 
more interesting old graveyard than that of St. Pancras. 
It is a little off the line of tourists who are doing Léndon 
according to the guide-books, but it will more than repay a 
visit,from any one who is acquainted with the political and 
literary history of England since the accession of the 
House of Hanover, and to me, after Gray’s Inn, it is the 
most interesting landmark on “ My Way Home.” 
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Krambambuli 


By Marie Ebner-Eschenbach 
Translated by Arvid Bahr 


[The name of Macie Ebner-Eschenbach belongs to an Austrian writer of 
remarkable talent. Her novels and collections of shorter stories ought to be 
read by all who study the German literature. Her chief characteristics area 
delicacy of touch essentially feminine, and a nobility of sentiment united to 
almost masculine humoristic force. So true is her instinct that she never 
passes the line between the truly natural and the unnatural; her jokes never 
sound forced or exaggerated ; they are born, not made. Born in 1830, on the 
old estate of Zdislaw in Mihren, she was the second daughter of an Austrian 
nobleman who had been a soldier in the Napoleonic wars and only left the battle- 
field when his health broke down in consequence of wounds. Her mother, a 
German lady, lost her life on the birth of the little Marie, who grew up mother- 
less, yet happy and contented in her beautiful country home. Besides the two 
daughters, there were five sons in the family—‘‘a small troop,” Marie herself 
calls it (in some autobiographical notices published in 1881 with one of her most 
remarkable novels)—‘‘a troop that has held together closely all through life, 
and in which there were three ambitious hearts—two of my brothers and myself. 
They dreamt of reforming the world; I, the German theater.” At the time 
she conceived this idea she was thirteen years old, and immediately began 
to realize it. At the age of eighteen she married her cousin, Moritz Freiherr 
von Ebner, with whom to-day she shares a high position in Vienna. Her 
first literary efforts were all dramas, of which many were published and 
several represented on the stage. The two best are “ Mary Stuart in Scotland ” 
and*** Marie Roland,” tragedies which have both reached their fifth edition. 
In 1873 the utter failure of one of her plays, for which she had hoped great 
things, made her turn her thoughts away from the theater and begin to write 
novels. Here she found her true gift, and the “ Lastborn,” published 1875, was 
a success. In 1876 followed ** Bozena,’”’a striking picture of Miahrish peasant 
life. From this time on the path lay smooth before her. Two collections of 
shorter stories, from one of which we have chosen the following touching account 
of a faithful dog, were published in 1881 and 1883, and a volume of aphorisms 
has since appeared. —TRANSLATOR.] 


Liking we may have for all sorts of things and people, 
but love—real, durable love—as a rule we experience only 
once, if at all. Thus at least thinks Herr Hopp, the old 
gamekeeper. How many dogs has he not already possessed, 
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and liked too, but only one has been really beloved by him 
—Krambambuli. In the inn of “ The Lion” at Wishau he 
bought, or rather took him in exchange, from a turned- 
away forester apprentice. From the moment he set eyes 
on the dog he felt an affection for him which was only to 
be extinguished with his latest breath. The master of the 
beautiful animal sat at the table with an empty glass before 
him, cursing the landlord aloud because, without money, 
he would not give him any more brandy. You could see 
what a brute he was. He was small in stature and still 
young, yet he bore the plain marks of a dissipated life. 
His hair and beard were of a peculiar yellow color. His 
shooting-jacket, probably a remnant of the splendors of 
his last situation, showed marks of his having spent the 
night in a wet ditch. Although Hopp never was seen in 
bad company, he took a seat beside this man and enterec 
into conversation with him. He soon found out that the 
poor devil had already handed over his gun and game-bag 
to the landlord as security, and that he was wishing to 
leave the dog with him also, but that the landlord objected 
to take an animal which he would have to feed. 

Herr Hopp said nothing at first about his desire to pos- 
sess the dog, but asked for a bottle of Dantzig brandy, and 
filled the fellow’s glass to overflowing. An hour later the 
whole matter was settled. The gamekeeper gave twelve 
bottles of the same brandy, the vagabond gave the dog. 
To his honor be it said that he felt it. His hands trembled 
so violently as he fastened a strap round the dog’s neck 
that he seemed unable to fasten it at all. Hopp waited 
quietly, admiring the dog, which was fine despite the poor 
condition in which he was at the time. He was two years 
old, at most, and in color resembled his old master, only a 
shade or two darker. On his forehead was a white mark ; 
the eyes were big, dark, and shining; the ears high up on 
the head, long and perfect in shape. Perfect, in fact, was 
the whole dog, from paws to delicate nostril and the 
powerful yet agile body. The legs were beyord praise ; 
they resembled four living pillars, and could have upborne 
the body of a stag, yet they were slender as those of a 
hare. By Saint Herbert! this creature must have had 
a genealogical tree as pure and as long as is required to 
enter certain orders of knighthood. 

The old sportsman laughed for joy at his bargain. He 
rose, took the leather strap which the poor fellow had at 
last managed to fasten, and asked, “‘ What is his name ?” 
‘“ Krambambuli,” was the answer. ‘“‘ Good! Come, Kram- 
bambuli! come along, old boy—come!” He was obliged 
to call, talk, and whistle in vain for a good while, however ; 
the dog did not listen to him, but turned his head towards the 
one he still considered his master, howling piteously every 
time the latter called out “ Off wita you,” and accompanied 
the words with a kick. He tried persistently to get back 
to his side, and it was only after a prolonged struggle that 
Herr Hopp at last gained the mastery. Muzzled and 
with his feet tied together, the dog was slung over his 
shoulder and carried a distance of several hours’ walk to 
the house of the gamekeeper. 

Two whole months passed before Krambambuli, by 
means of severe beatings, at last understood to whom he 
belonged. Then, however, his subjection was perfect, and 
no dog was his equal in obedience. No tongue could tell, 
no words could describe, the height of perfection at which 
he arrived, not only in the exercise of his calling, but also 
in daily intercourse with his master, as his zealous servant, 
good comrade, and faithful friend and protector. “Only 
speech is lacking,” we say of other intelligent dogs: it was 
not lacking in Krambambuli—his master at least used to 


- enjoy prolonged conversations with him, Frau Hopp at 


last got almost jealous of Buli, as she depreciatingly called 
him. Now and then, when she had knitted for hours in 
silence, she even reproached her husband with it, for she 
did not like to be cheated out of her little chat with 
him. 

“ Nowadays, Hopp, you only seem able to talk to the 
dog, and never tome! You talk to the animal till you do 
not know how to speak to people.” 

The gamekeeper owned that there was truth in the 
remark, though he did not know howto remedy it. Of 
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what should he speak to his old woman? They had never 
had any children, they did not keep a cow, and poultry 
does not in the least interest a sportsman when alive, and 
not very much even when roasted. At last Hopp found a 
way out of the dilemma. Instead of talking #o Krambam- 
buli, he talked of him—of the triumphs he enjoyed on his 
account, of the envy he excited, and the ridiculous prices 
he was offered for the dog, but which he contemptuously 
refused. 

Two years passed in this way, when, one day, the Count- 
ess, his master’s wife, entered his house. He knew 
immediately what the visit meant, and as the good and 
beautiful lady began, “To-morrow, Herr Hopp, is the 
Count’s birthday,” he interrupted her, chuckling within 
himself : “ And then your ladyship would like, I suppose, 
to make his lordship a present, and nothing could be 
better than Krambambuli, of course!” ‘“ Yes, yes, my 
friend ”’—the Countess blushed with pleasure at so much 
readiness to oblige, spoke of her gratitude, and begged to 
be told what he would take for the dog. But the sly old 
fox of a gamekeeper continued in a humble voice: “ If 
the dog stays in the castle without tearing or biting off the 
cord that binds him, or if in his attempt to get loose he 
strangles himself, then keep him for nothing—he would 
be of no value to me!’ 

The experiment was made, but the dog did not strangle 
himself—there was no need for it. The Count soon lost 
all pleasure in his possession. Kindness was tried in vain, 
severity also. Krambambuli bit all that came near him, 
did not even touch his food, and seemed seriously ill. 
After a few days, Herr Hopp was asked to come and fetch 
his dog back again. As he quickly acted upon the invita- 
tion and went to look for him in the kennel, a touching 
scene followed. Krambambuli gave such wild howls of 
joy, he leaped so high in the air to greet his master, that 
the old man fairly shed tears at the sight. 

On the evening of this happy day the two walked down 
to the village inn together, where the gamekeeper played 
tarok with the head gardener andthe steward. Krambam- 
buli lay in acorner behind his master, who turned round to 
look at him many times ; and, however deep the dog’s sleep 
seemed to be, he immediately began to beat the floor with 
his tail as if he wanted to make his presence audible. And 
when Hopp forgot himself and began to hum his favorite 
song of “ What is my Krambambuli doing?” the dog rose 
respectfully as if to answer the question, and his clear, 
intelligent eyes answered for him, “He is all right 
now.” 

About this time a band of poachers was at work plunder- 
ing game not only from the Count’s forest, but the whole 
neighborhood as well, in a most reckless way. The leader 
was a poor wretch called “ Yellowbeard ” by the peasantry, 
who sometimes met with him in a low public-house. The 
police had more than once tried to catch him, but hitherto 
he had always managed to escape. He was the most dar- 
ing fellow that ever lived to worry honest gamekeepers, 
and must once have been in their trade himself to be able 
to trace the game with such surety, and evade the traps 
set for him so successfully. The poaching had reached 
an unheard-of height, and the excitement of the game- 
keepers in the neighborhood was great. Thus it hap- 
pened that any who just then were caught trespassing, 
in however small a way, suffered more than they would 
at another time, or than was in strict accordance with 
justice; and this again roused a bitter feeling on all 
sides against the authorities. To the Head Keeper of the 
district, who was the special object of popular hate, many 
a well-meant warning came. The poachers, it was said, 
had sworn to take vengeance on him. He, a brave, strong 
man, made light of such talk, and made it known in all 
directions that he had given his subordinates strict orders 
to use the utmost severity. Most of all did he give vent 


to his vexation when talking t6 Herr Hopp, and some- 
times he would even reproach him with his lack of “ go,” 
at which the old man only laughed. He and Krambam- 
buli never got angry with the Head Keeper, for was he 
not the son of the never-to-be-forgotten friend who taught 
Hopp all he knew? and had not Hopp himself taught the 
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son the first rudiments of his calling? The trouble he had 
taken with the lad, it was a pleasure to remember now; 
he was proud of his former pupil, and loved him in spite 
of the rough treatment he received. 

One morning in June Hopp met him administering jus- 
tice in propria persona. It was in a fine grove of linden- 
trees at the end of a park which adjoined that of his own 
master, and close to the new plantations which the Head 
Keeper would gladly have surrounded with torpedoes if so 
be he could protect them more efficiently. The lindens 
were at the height of their beauty, and covered with flowers 
which had attracted about a dozen little boys. Surefooted 
as squirrels, they had crept along the branches of the 
splendid trees, breaking off all they could and throwing 
them on the ground. Two women below were busy pick- 
ing off the flowers and hiding them in sacks already more 
than half full with the perfumed booty. The Head Keeper 
was beside himself with fury, and made his attendants 
shake the boys down without considering the height from 
which they must fall. While they crawled around his feet 
moaning or shrieking with pain, one with a bruised face, 
another with a broken arm, a third with a dislocated ankle, 
he gave the women a good beating with his own stick. In 
one of them Hopp recognized a girl who was said to be 
well acquainted with “ Yellowbeard,” and as he received 
orders to bring the sacks, handkerchiefs, and caps into 
court when the trial should come on, he could not escape 
a foreboding of evil. 

This order from the Head Keeper, as he stood there 
raving like one insane, was the last he ever received. 
A week later Hopp saw him again in the linden grove— 
dead. From the state of the corpse one could see that it 
had been dragged through the mire to be deposited just 
on this spot. He lay on branches broken off from the 
trees above him,'and round his forehead was a thick wreath 
of linden blossoms. The hat which lay beside him was 
filled with the same flowers, as was also his game-bag. 
The Head Keeper’s good rifle had been replaced by a 
miserable old one mockingly slung over his shoulder ; and 
when, later on, the ball which had caused his death was 
extracted, it was proved to fit exactly this gun. 

Hopp stood immovable before the body. He was unable 
to lift a finger; his brain even seemed paralyzed. He 
only gazed and gazed at the pale face, and thought of 
nothing—it was long before he at last asked himself: 
* What zs the dog doing ?” 

Krambambuli was sniffing at the dead man, and run- 
ning round and round him as if he had lost his senses. 
Now he whimpers—now he yells—now he starts back and 
barks loud and joyously, as if some long-dormant mem- 
ory had awakened within him. 

* Come here!” calls out Herr Hopp. ‘Come here to 
me !” and Krambambuli, though greatly excited, obeys, 
looks into his master’s face, and—to use the gamekeep- 
er’s own expression—says to him: “ Master, do you not 
notice anything? Do you not see it? Do you not smell 
Oh, master, 
come with me!” And he pulled at his master’s clothes, 
and ran off, turning back half-way to look and ask, “ Do 
you follow me?” Back by the corpse he began to pull 
at and lift the heavy gun, with an evident desire to drag it 
away. 

The gamekeeper felt shiver upon shiver go down his 
back, and many thoughts traversed his brain. But, as 
much thinking was not in his line, he went straight on 
and did his duty—told the representative of justice of his 
horrible find. 

When this was done, and all formalities gone through 
with that the law exacts in such cases, Hopp spoke to his 
dog before he went to bed at night. ‘“‘ My doggie,” he 
said, ‘“ now the police are on the track, and all that has to 
be done will be done. We will leave it to others to catch 
the wretch who killed our superior, won’t we? My dog- 
gie knows who the manis. Yes, yes, yes; but as no one 
need know that—so I have not told the secret! That I 
—ha, ha, ha !—that / should drag my Krambambuli’s name 
into this ugly story—it would never occur to me !”’ 

He bent over the dog, who was sitting between his knees, 
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pressed a cheek against his head, and received his grate- 
ful caresses. Then he sang his favorite refrain, ‘‘ What 
is my Krambambuli doing?” until sleep stole over him. 

Psychologists have tried to explain the fascination that 
brings animals back again to the scene of their evil deeds. 
Herr Hopp knew nothing of such learned dissertations, 
but often he found himself stealing round cautiously to 
the grove of linden-trees. , 

On the tenth day after the Head Keeper’s death, for the 
first time he had thought of something else, and was busy 


in the Count’s forest marking trees that had to be cut 


down. 

When he had finished, he took up his gun again and 
went the shortest way home through the park, across the 
new plantations near the linden-tree grove. But just as he 
stepped into the path that ran along the edge of the beech- 
wood there was a rustle among the leaves. Immediately 
afterwards, however, deep silence reigned, and he would 
have thought himself mistaken if the dog had not behaved 
so strangely. Krambambuli stood with every hair on his 
body erect and tail raised straight into the air, gazing 
intently at one place inthe hedge. “Oh,” thought Hopp, 
“ wait, my man, whoever you are!” and he stepped behind 
a tree, and touched the trigger of his gun. How his heart 
beat when he saw—oh, miracle!—Yellowbeard himself 
come out on the path through an opening in the hedge. 
Two young hares hung across his shoulder, and he had 
the Head Keeper’s well-known gun in hishand. Here was 
a chance to punish an evil deed! But Herr Hopp was not 
one to shoot at even a criminal without giving due warn- 
ing. Springing out from behind his tree, he called to the 
poacher, and as the latter quickly took aim, he also fired. 
By all the saints! the gun hung fire! It had been left loaded 
too long, leaning against a moss-covered ‘tree in the damp 
forest. 

“ Good-night! now comes death!” thinks the old man. 
But no—he is unhurt—only his hat flies off his head, 
pierced by many shots: the fellow had no more luck than 
himself. This was also the last charge in Yellowbeard’s 
gun, but he is already reloading. 

“ Lay hold of him!” called out Herr Hopp hoarsely to 
his dog; “ catch him {” 

“ Come here—come here to me, Krambambuli!” calls 
a winning and, oh! how well known a voice | 

All that now passed happened much quicker than can 
be told. 

Krambambuli had recognized his first master and was 
running up to him, but Herr Hopp whistled and the 
obedient dog stopped half-way andturnedjround. Yellow- 
beard whistled and the dog turned again—turned round and 
round on one spot at equal distance between the keeper 
and the poacher, attracted in both directions with equal 
force. 

At last the poor animal gave up the struggle and put an 
end to his hesitation, though not to his misery. Barking, 
howling, his body dragging along the ground, with head 
uplifted, as though he were calling upon Heaven to witness 
his anguish, he crept towards—his first master. | 

At this sight Hopp feels a wild desire for vengeance. 
He has managed to reload his gun in spite of his trembling 
hands; now he aims with perfect coolness. Yellowbeard, 
too, takes aim. ‘This time they are in earnest—that they 
both know as they look into each other’s eyes. Two re- 
ports are heard. ‘The keeper’s ball bas hit the mark; the 
poacher’s has missed, and he falls. Why? Because the 
dog, wild with joy, has sprung upon him at the very 
moment of firing, and so the shot goes on one side. 
“Cursed beast !” he hisses as he falls backward never to 
rise again, 

His foe walks slowly up to him. “You have had 
enough,” he thinks, “ you need no more.” And. yet he 


begins slowly to reload. The dog sits up straight before 
him, with his tongue hanging out of his mouth, following 
his every movement with almost human eyes. And when 
the keeper is ready, the two have a talk which no one else 
ould have understood : 

‘ te you know for whom this ball is meant ?” 

o.”’ 
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“For you, undutiful, unfaithful wretch—deserter, rene- 
gade 

“ Yes, master, yes!” 

“ You were my joy—now all is over—I have no pleasure 
or satisfaction in you any more.” 

“ Of course not, master!” and Krambambuli lies down 
with his head on his two fore paws stretched out before 
him, and looks the keeper unwaveringly in the face. 

If only the animal had not kept gazing at him in that 
way! Then he would quickly have made an end, and thus 
spared them both much suffering. But who could shoot a 
creature that gazed like that? Herr Hopp swore at him 
under his breath, slung the gun across his shoulder, took 
the brace of hares, and stalked away. 

The dog followed him with his eyes till he vanished 
between the trees, when he stood up and let his piteous 
howls resound through the silent forest. After turning 
round in a circle several times, he at last sat down again 
beside the corpse. There the servants of the law found 
him at nightfall when Hopp had conducted them to 
the place. Krambambuli moved off a few paces as they 
approached, and some one asked Hopp: “Is not that 
your dog?” “TI left him here to keep guard,” was the 
answer, for the keeper would not for the world have owned 
the truth. Yet subterfuges were of no avail, for as the 
corpse was laid on a cart and taken away, Krambambuli 
followed it with hanging head and tail between his legs, a 
very picture of grief. The following morning the men of 
the police station saw him outside the door of the room 
where Yellowbeard had been laid. He was kicked and 
told to go home. Krambambuli gnashed his teeth and 
ran away, as the men thought, to the gamekeeper’s house. 
But he did not go near it. 

Some time later he appeared one day at the other end 
of the village, looking wild and thin as a skeleton. He 
made a rush at a child who stood on the threshold of a 
house and tore a piece of bread out of its hand. The 
child stood petrified with terror, but a small dog ran out 
of the house and barked at the robber, who let the prize 
go and fled. 

That same evening Herr Hopp stood at the window of 
his bedroom looking out into the beautiful summer’s night. 
Suddenly he thought he saw the dog sitting on the other 
side of the field, on the edge of the forest, looking longingly 
over to the place where he had lived so happily—he, the 
most faithful of the faithful, now without a master! 

The gamekeeper shut the window with a bang, and went 
to bed. A little later he rose again, and went to look— 
the dog was not there. Once more he tried to sleep, but 
sleep would not come. 

He could stand it no longer—he could not live without 
the dog. “I will fetch him home to-morrow,” he said to 
himself, and felt young again at the very thought of so 
much joy. 

By break of day he was up, and went out. But at the 
door his foot stumbled against the one he was going to 
seek; Krambambuli lay dead before him, with his head 
on the threshold he had not dared to cross. 

The old man never ceases to miss him, but he is now 
very old, and sometimes forgets that he has lost him. Sunk 
in thought, he sometimes begins to hum to himself the 
familiar “ What is my Krambam—” But in the midst he 
stops short, shakes his head, and says, with a deep sigh, 
** What a pity he died!” 


The first “college settlement” in Chicago, Evanston Hall, 
inaugurated by the students of Northwestern University, held 
its first annual meeting recently. The scene of its labors was 
the Sixteenth Ward, estimated to contain a population of sixty 
thousand Poles. Permanent quarters were secured in February, 
and reading-rooms, clubs, and a kindergarten were started. The 
co-education idea comes out in the statement of the Secretary 
that “one reading-room was superintended by young women 
from the university during the afternoon, and by young men 
from the same institution during the evening.” The boys’ club 
receives instruction in parliamentary law and military drill as 
well as in the ordinary branches, and the girls’ club in physical 
culture as well as in reading and writing. 
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The Home 
The Difference is a Livelihood 


By Rachel Dunkirk 


WORK WANTED—FEMALES 


A LADY of culture and refinement would like a 
position to read a few hours a day to an invalid, or 
would discourse on Emerson, Goethe, or Dante. 
Address for one week 


The above advertisement, clipped from a recent issue of 
a New York newspaper, should set every mother think- 
ing. Init there is a life-history that is tragic, or else it isa 
revelation of foolishness. It is the end of a long effort to 
get employment “not menial,” by a woman who, after she 
has passed middle life, is forced to become self-support- 
ing, or it is the effort of a woman who wishes to add to 
her income without the fact becoming known to her friends. 
Can there be any employment more dismal than being 
forced to “ discourse” at so much an hour on any subject, 
and especially when success depends on _ interesting 
the listener in spite of her mood? Why, she might drift 
miles from the subject, mentally, but the “ discourse” 
must go on; that is the contract! A word from Emerson 
might suggest a way of meeting a slight difficulty with an 
acquaintance, and the “ discourse ” be lost, and the “ dis- 
courser ” know that she is not heard, yet the time must be 
filled. Why will untrained women who must be self-sup- 
porting choose the almost impracticable as a means of 
support? In the past ten years it has been the writer’s 
misfortune to meet scores of women who, without training, 
were forced to meet a future that meant self-support, the 
acceptance of charity, or starvation. In the majority of 
these cases the first position thought of was that of com- 
panion, with a vision in the background of the rich old 
lady who showers gifts and great affection on her compan. 
ion. Carriages, travel, etc., are always in mind, also. 

A moment’s thought shows the scarcity of such posi- 
tions. Maids usually fill such requirements, and compar- 
atively few wealthy women need to go outside of their own 
circle to find a companion who needs all they choose to give 
in gifts or salary. A woman about thirty years old, who had 
filled successfully the position of governess for young chil- 
dren for a year, came to the writer with a letter of intro- 
duction. She had traveled abroad for several years, knew 
a little French, a little German, could play a little, paint a 
little, could do many things “a little;” disliked children, 
so decided she could not teach, and wished to insert an 
advertisement to secure “a position as a friend of a 
family.” When pressed as to what she expected to do in 
this particular position she answered, ‘“‘ What any friend 
would do.’’ Close questioning brought out the fact that 
she would not expect to meet any emergency in the domestic 
concerns of the house, nor to act as nurse in times of illness. 
The woman really believed there were families waiting to 
employ her, though her mind was chaos as to the details 
of the position she expected to fill. It was another phase 
of the woman who offers to discourse on Emerson. One 
closely connected with The Christian Union made it a 
criterion of judgment, when employing service of any grade, 
that the applicant must be “ willing to shovel.” _ 

A woman who wants work must be willing to do the 
equivalent of shoveling. It is not the competition with men 
that makesthis necessary, but competition with the equipped 
of her own sex. Women’s colleges have existed for twenty- 
five years ; the first graduate’s granddaughter is ready to 
face the world in cap and gown. If wisdom has been her 
birthright, and the spirit of the times the atmosphere of 
her home, she knows that all that her college training can 
’ do for her is to reduce the time of “shoveling.” 

The unequipped woman fights to-day against tremendous 
odds. The kindergarten training-schools demand the 
college graduates as pupils. Medicine turns acold shoulder 
to all but the college graduate ; teaching is an impassable 
door to all but the college graduate for any position that 
paysa livable salary. Cooking—which but a few years ago 
was the domain of the peasant—now is not beneath the 
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dignity and enthusiasm of the college graduate, who takes 
a special course in chemistry in order to master that which 
has become a science. Every cooking-school to-day has in 
its faculty a professor, either man or woman, who makes a 
specialty of the chemistry and nutrition of foods. Even 
children’s nurses are in demand, and receive higher wages 
than teachers, who possess a certificate of graduation from 
a children’s ward of a ospital. The untrained woman is 
doomed to discouragement and failure who does not recog- 
nize the signs of the times, and study to use her knowledge 


_ of practical things in gaining a livelihood. Honest pride 


means honest service, not accepting charity in the guise 
of wages ; nor is it wisdom to look for positions that are far 
rarer than black pearls. Study yourself in relation to the 
market, and offer that for which there is reasonable hope of 
a demand. 

The world is not cruel; it is just, and sometimes gener- 
ous; but the last, in individual cases, is short lived, or 
results in such discomfort as to create a feeling that makes 
the generosity merciless in the acceptance. 

An applicant for work makes a mistake when he tries to 
create a demand. Wisdom seeks to supply a demand. 


The Outdoor Contingent 


By Mary Willis 


There came a letter to a newspaper office the other 
day written by a mother who explained that she lives in a 
block of houses, with an ordinary lot at the back, and a stoop 
and small grass-plot in front. She is extremely anxious to 
train her children to be generous and well-behaved. To 
state her letter briefly, she said that when her little boy 
took his new velocipede on the street the larger children 
took it and used it so freely that her little boy seldom 
had it. An express-wagon was broken two or three times 
by other children; the little owner was allowed to be the 
* horse” or to look on. Her little girl, when playing with her 
doll, would frequently have it taken from her, and in one 
instance the whole of the doll’s wardrobe was cut in pieces 
by a little playmate experimenting with new scissors. This 
mother also asked what is to be done when children are 
allowed to visit, and spend hours in other people’s houses 
or yards, who will not take hints that the limit of time has 
been reached by visitors, and must be told to go home. 

Probably hundreds of mothers are struggling with just 
these questions, and the mistake is frequently made of 
compelling the child to be generous rather than just; for 
every mother knows how she feels herself when forced to 
yield though she knows that her rights are being invaded. 
Should not children be taught to be just to themselves 
as well as generous to their neighbors? Is it not true that 
giving up may be carried to a point where character is 
weakened ?—where there is a loss of self-respect ? There 
comes to my mind a remembrance of a mah now sixty 
years old who was taught all his life to show a certain 
deference to a brother eighteen years older, and who carried 
it so far that that older brother ruined him financially 
because he did not demand his rights. This of course is 
an extreme case, and yet it shows the harm that can be 
done by compelling generosity and not at the same time 
acknowledging justice. Probably every mother shrinks 
from telling a little visitor to go home in the presence of 
her own child, for she feels the reflex of what to her 
child, differently trained, is a rudeness. Is it not quite 
possible to explain to one’s own child how sorry the mother 
is for being compelled to say such a thing, and that it is the 
untrained little visitor that compels the mother to be rude? 
It is certainly a very bad practice to say, as is frequently 
done, to a child, ‘‘ You may play with Johnny Smith, but 
you cannot play with Harry Jones,” when both boys are 
on the same block. As every child has to meet life for 
itself, is it not possible to train children to discriminate 
when they first begin to meet children of other families? 
Is it not possible to make the child hate what is rude, as 
much by seeing its result, how disagreeable it makes the 
little playmate, as by preaching to it and keeping it from 
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personal contact with rudeness? It was very amusing 
not long since to hear a little girl eight years old say of a 
gentleman whom she greatly admired, and who did a very 
careless thing, ‘‘ What a pity it was his mamma didn’t train 
him to be neat, for he is so nice!” It showed a very wise 
training; she discriminated even where she loved dearly, 
and the defect did not appear to her of tremendous impor- 
tance. She put it just where it belonged. 

Neatness is a nice habit, but the lack of it does not make 
the individual a criminal. Too often children are trained 
so that they have no perspective. All delinquencies 
appear in the immediate foreground. You will often find 
a.child who will view a lie and a torn shoe with the same 
feeling; and this is the result always of false training. 
Children who live in blocks of houses sometimes have a 
very great advantage.- They early meet with natural fric- 
tion; they are forced, as they are in later life, to see 
different standards of refinement, education, and manners. 
The wise mother studies the juvenile e”semd/e of the block, 
and guides herself in her conversations with her child as 
much by her observations of the whole ensemd/e as by the 
individual child. 

No child develops naturally whose intercourse is re- 
stricted to its own relatives, to the circle within its home. 
Selfishness, rudeness, carelessness, destructiveness, bring 
the same punishments to the sinner of a few years as to 
those of many. No mother has the right perspective who 
permits her child to be bored or worn out nervously be- 
cause of the bad manners of a neighbor’s child. A sense 
of justice is as fine an element of character as generos- 
ity, and the nice blending of the two produces the finest 
characters. 


Be Cheerful 


By Katherine Armstrong 


Good nature—that is, inherent, inborn cheerfulness—is 
one of the most desirable of mental characteristics. One 
possessed of a natural temperament that inclines to make 
the bright and pleasant side of life predominate and pre- 
vail above and beyond the dark and seamy side is indeed 
to be envied. 

To some, a cheery, optimistic disposition comes by 
inheritance just as surely and legitimately as a fair skin or 
any other personal feature. Such favored souls throw out 
their intellectual radiance as naturally and as charmingly 
as the flowers come out in their beautiful colors when the 
winter is over and gone. As the very earth is wakened to 
life by the genial warmth of spring’s early footsteps, so 
human nature feels the inspiration of happy and cheerful 
inflaences. 

The clouds will rift when a sunny nature sheds its beams 
around. Who can wear a “long” face, and mope in mel- 
ancholy, when a gladsome, happy face looks in upon him? 

A cheerful temper is a perennial benefit, as well as a 
very rainbow df peace and joy in the home, for it bears us 
over and through the rough places, and not only carries its 
own comfort with it, but, being infectious, it distributes 
happiness to all around. But pity for those who come into 
this beautiful world from a gloomy, uneasy, grumbling 
stock of ancestry, who can see only ill in everybody and 
everything, evil only everywhere; believing, naturally, too, 
that the “ race is degenerating, that all men are dreadfully 
wicked ” and “ going to the dogs” or to the “ bad place,” 
that nothing is as good or correct as it “ used to be”! The 
unfortunates born to these common pessimistic ideas surely 
deserve our commiseration. What comfort can such peo- 
ple get in life or living? How unpleasant to meet them! 
They carry discomfort forever with them; the very face 
grows into wrinkles and frowns, telling plainly of mental 
unrest and discontent, unillumined by one ray of gladness 
or enjoyment in all the pleasures or delights of life. 

Why do not such people strive to cultivate cheerfulness, 
to gather in sunbeams and not clouds into their hearts 
and natures? They surely could if they only would, for 
in no direction does the real force of “will power” stand 
out more conspicuously than in this—a will to keep at bay 
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that mental disease, the “ blues,” to see the light and not 
the darkness. More mental agony is really endured in 
dread and fear of what may happen than on account of 
all that does actually happen. 

Many a bridge is mentally “crossed before we come to 
it,” the wise old adage to the contrary notwithstanding ; 
and much needless worry and anxiety are fostered thereby. 
A large majority of most people’s troubles are merely the 
anticipated ones. 

Small matters, trifling surroundings, often cause really, 
absurd despondency. Analyze the cause of mental de- 
pression, and often it is found ridiculous and groundless. 
Even the weather is a reliable thermometer of some peo- 
ple’s mental condition—sunny or stormy, as the case may 
be; all life and exuberance in pleasant days, melancholy 
and “blue” in stormy weather. 

The companionship of those who are addicted to mental 
depression is anything but desirable. The very foundation 
of the happy home fireside should be cheerfulness itself. 
There all the holy joy of mutual love and affection should 
be cemented by the beneficent and peace-giving bond of 
cordial, happy, hearty good will. 

When genuine sorrows do come, as to all they sometime 
inevitably must, the heart is stronger to brace against 
them, and to endure, than if health and courage had been 
fretted away by imaginary troubles and by “ lsoking on 
the dark side,” and the glad thought is laden with comfort 
that the good Father who carries us along in the sunshine 
will be at the helm in the shadow. 


* 


Home Instruction in Science 


In Two Parts—II. 
By Kate Farrand Reighard 


There is nothing that children love to do more than to make 
collections, and they are of great practical value to them. 
For they must keep a sharp lookout whenever they go out- 
doors, and if they are truly inter- 
ested they will want to find out 
more about what they have col- 
lected. It is easiest to first make 
a collection of insects. Get a 
large, rather shallow pasteboard 
box, and either line it with sheet 
cork or slice up large corks and 
glue them to the bottom. These 
are to hold the pins containing the 
insects, leaving the head of the 
pin sufficiently above the insect 
to grasp with the fingers. -Care 
should be taken not to have the 
insects too far down on the pin, so that they would touch 
the bottom of the box and break off. (Fig. 6.) The 
insects may be killed by immersing them in alcohol, or 
putting them in a closely covered box with a sponge filled 
with chloroform or benzine. 

Take a butterfly-net and several little tin boxes on your 
collecting trips. In the city good collecting-grounds are 
in the parks and gardens, under sidewalks and boards, 
along railway tracks—in fact, under any object that would 
afford these insects shelter. In the country the best places 

are by roadsides, the edges of woods 
, and groves, in gardens, on the fences, 


Fig. 6. 


----=--=== along the shores of lakes and streams, 
* an under stones and stumps, the bark of 


fallen trees, or under layers of dead 
leaves. One cannot find very many 
insects in the deep woods or large 
asture-lands. After the insects have 

arrange in one part of the box all of 

those insects that have three pairs of legs. They will notice 
that those that have three pairs of legs have their bodies 
divided into three parts—head, thorax, and abdomen (Fig. 
7), and almost every one has wings, and some of them two 
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pairs. Keep these in separate groups. The mouth is on 
the. under side of the head, and surrounded by certain 
parts called mouth-parts. These differ greatly in different 
insects. 

Some insects chew their food sideways, the opposite 
from our way, as the grasshoppers and beetles. Other 
insects have long, slender mouth-parts, as in the bugs. 
They use them to suck the juices of plants and some ani- 
mals, And, again, the mouth-parts are modified into a 
long, slender tube to suck the nectar of flowers, as in the 
moths and butterflies. And others are different still, as in 
the house-fly and the ant, which lap up their food. 

On the front of the heads are the antennz or feelers. 
These vary according to the different insects, as well as 
the eyes, all of which are compound. Here the magnify- 
ing glass will show up beautifully the simple eyes, shining 
like diamonds, of which the compound eyes are composed. 

Let the children take a dead fly and separate it into 
three parts, name them, and draw them; also draw the 
different kinds of antennz, noting the drumstick shape 
that is always found on the butterflies and the feathery 
feelers of the moths. 

Specimens that become dry and stiff can be softened by 
wrapping them in a moist cloth and letting them remain a 
day or two, and then their legs and wings may be held in posi- 
tion without piercing them with pins, by using triangular 
bits of card through which the pins are passed to hold the 
wings in shape (Fig. 8). 
Children soon grow very 
expert in preparing and 
arranging the different in- 
sects, and unconscious- 
ly place them in their 
proper sects or classes. It 
is also interesting to have 
the children arrange on a 
card the antennz, legs, 
and wings that have been 
broken off in the prepara- 
tion, and note how admi- 
rably they are adapted to each particular. insect, as, for 
instance, the grasshopper’s legs for jumping, the water- 
boatman’s for paddling, and the flat-footed house-fly’s to 
cling to the wall. 

The next thing in order will be to study the growth of 
these insects, from the egg to the adult form, noting the 
different stages. Many animals, as fishes, snakes, and 
birds, lay eggs, but they hatch out into forms that are like 
their mothers, whereas the eggs of insects hatch out into 
creatures that do not resemble their parents until they have 
grown and changed and grown again. 


Fig. 8. 


Eggs of these insects can be found in the spring on- 


fences and trees and plants. These hatch out into little 
worms, and they can be fed on leaves. ‘Try various leaves 
and see which they like. The caterpillars and grubworms 
can be found almost anywhere, by digging in the garden 
or under the bark of trees. They are always found on or 
near the food which they feed upon. If these worms can 
be kept alive after growing and casting their skins several 
times, they change into chrysalides, some by going into the 
ground and others by spinning cocoons about themselves 
on twigs or leaves. And, again, the chrysalides will be 
found with the large end downward, attached by a delicate 
but strong thread. These chrysalides change in a myste- 
rious way into moths, butterflies, and beetles. 

From the eggs come worms or caterpillars. The worms 
change into chrysalides, and sometimes they are covered 
by cases or cocoons. From the chrysalides come the per- 
fect insects like the mothers that first Jaid the eggs. The 
three stages are called the larval or worm stage, the pupa 
or chrysalis stage, and the imago or perfect insect. Most 
insects pass through these stages, but there are others, such 
as the crickets, grasshoppers, roaches, squash-bug, and 
chinch-bug, which do not pass through the chrysalis stage. 
The young hatch out from the egg, and closely resemble 
the adult form, except that they have no wings and of 
course are very much smaller. The creature grows, sheds 


its skin, and each molting reveals it more advanced in 
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growth, till finally it attains the size and features of the full- 
grown insect. 

There is a marked difference between the caterpillar 
or larval state of insects, and the true worms like the 
earthworm, leeches or “ blood-suckers,” and the worms 
that live in the sea. 

These true worms have their bodies divided into a great 
many segments ar rings, with few exceptions. 

The larvz of insects have legs on the fore part of the 
body, and they are jointed. The true worms do not have 
jointed legs, and they come from the egg fully developed. 

If the children have become interested in looking for and 
watching these common forms of life, that can be found in 
almost any garden, it will be easy enough to lead them on 
to do more. Mothers in a short time will see with satis- 
faction that their little ones have grown keen in their 
observation, reasonable in their thinking, and accurate in 
their expression. Their perceptions become unerring, 
their memories very active and generally true. 


Tante Virginie’s ‘‘ Distraction ” 
By Ada M. Trotter 


“Tante Virginie! oh, Tante Virginie !” 

Chérie !” 

A fleet foot tripped up the narrow stair; the door of the 
sewing-room opened, and a breathless apparition stood on 
the threshold. Three sewing-machines came to a full 
stop, three weary workwomen smiled as though a sun- 
beam had come into their lives, and the presiding spirit of 
the workroom dropped her measuring-tape into the bewil- 
dering masses of shining silk which overflowed from the 
table to the floor. 

* You, Petite!” 

“ Oh, Aunt Virginie! it is going to be so beautiful! All 
the girls are going. Eva, Marthe, and Julie will skate in 
the quadrille. Eva is to be a star, and the twins will be 
buttercups.” 

“Ah!” How proudly Tante Virginie smiled as she 
glanced at the rosy, eager face of her little niece, whose 
unselfish nature found infinite joy in the pleasures of her 
more favored friends! 

This Tante Virginie (as all children called her) was the 
rich possessor of a large heart, alert to the needs of others. 
As is frequently the case, this was accompanied by a 
slender purse, which too often prevented the kind woman 
from doing what she wished. But, knowing that in the far 
distant station where her foster brother lived, reached only 
thrice a year by the mail, educational advantages could 
not be obtained for the thirteen-year-old daughter, Tante 
Virginie had written, “ Send the child to me; all I have 
she shall share. I have but my ten fingers to work with, 
it is true, but I can find bread for ‘la Petite’ at least, and 
perhaps soup.” 

Sibyl was well content with her portion ;‘indeed, Tante 
Virginie was a very clever cook, and knew how to make 
tasteful dishes out of materials less skillful folk would throw 
away. ‘The bread and soup were merely pictorial ! 

“Oh, yes, one of nineteen, as I was, chérie, learns* to 
make something out of nothing,” said Tante Virginie to 
the observant child, who learnt many a valuable lesson in 
the tiny kitchen. “Ah! my poor mother! She must find 
food for those hungry mouths. But she was thrifty! This 
compéte, my child, is an extravagance as compared with 
my mother’s methods.” 

The winter in Montreal was a most wonderful event in 
the life of this little girl from the backwoods, who had not 
imagined the world so large, and streets and stores so 
splendid. Then the numbers of people who passed to and 
fro were very bewildering, the busy men and women and 
the pretty children. It seemed strange to Sibyl that 
Tante Virginie neither knew nor cared to know anything 
about these people. “ At ‘ Seven Islands,’ ” said the child, 
wistfully, as she turned to watch the Shetland ponies 
which, harnessed to a tiny sleigh, were driven by a little 
girl younger than herself—‘“ at Seven Islands we know 
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every one.” On Christmas Day Tante Virginie went with 
her to Notre Dame. Little Sibyl, who was a devout 
Catholic, was overpowered by the grandeur of the service, 
and even more so by the sea of faces on which she looked 
from her seat in the gallery. This sense of “ crowding ” 
was borne in upon her even at school, where she was placed 
in a class of fifty children—a “ multitude ” in Sibyl’s simple 
eyes. ‘“ How shall I ever know them ?” thought the child, 
despairingly ; but even this was soon accomplished, the 
quick sympathies of the true-hearted little stranger making 
her a great favorite with her companions, while her indus- 
try commanded the respect of her teachers. Naturally, 
with Tante Virginie’s help, French was easily acquired, 
for the good woman had spent some years in the Convent 
of the “ Ville Marie,” and spoke with a good accent. 

To-day Sibyl’s excitement was at boiling-point. Her 
friends among the school-children were about to enter 
the world of “Faerie” at the Rink, and skate in the 
“ Children’s Carnival.” 

“You can skate, I suppose?” suggested rather than 
inquired Tante Virginie, as the child chattered away 
between her spoonfuls of soup. 

“Oh, of course, Tante Virginie. Father makes us a 
rink on the lake every winter, and we keep it clear of 
snow, and skate at every opportunity. Father teaches us 
himself. No one skates so well as father, you know.” 

“ True,” replied Tante Virginie, who knew, better than 
the child, how much this devotion to skating as a fine art 
had cost her rather pleasure-loving foster-brother in his 
youth. Meantime she looked contemplatively at Mathieu’s 
little daughter, and said to herself: 

“Red Riding-Hood! Merely the red hood and cloak 
that her good mother made for the journey to Montreal. 
It will cost nothing for the fancy dress. But the entrance 
fee! How shall we manage this small matter ?” 

To Sibyl, “ Allez-vous en, mon enfant. Dépéchez-vous;” 
for the school-bell rang the call. 

“But can we just go in to see the Carnival, dearest 


Tante ?” cried the child, as she put on her arctics. “ Can 
you not spare just this one evening ?” 

“Oh, that of course! To-morrow evening! Certainly 
we must go to see the ‘star’ and ‘buttercups’!”” Then, 


as the door closed on the eager child, Tante Virginie 
smiled to herself, and said, enigmatically, “So Mathieu 
taught la Petite to skate; in that case we shall perhaps 
astonish the world.” 

The smile broadened on her countenance as she put on 
her bonnet and sallied forth into the snowy world without. 

When supper was over that evening, and Sibyl was 
busily conning her lessons, Tante Virginie came into the 
room. 

“It is a distraction, I know, my child, and of all things 
I am principled against distractions in early youth. Still, 
when one lives at the North Pole, comme vous, and only 
comes down to genial climes occasionally [geography was 
evidently not Tante Virginie’s strong point], distractions 
may sometimes be permitted advantageously.” 

“ Genial!” murmured Sibyl, slyly. “Genial, at ten 
degrees below zero!” 

“One speaks comparatively,” replied the good woman. 
“ But now run and bring me your red cloak and hood ; then, 
when you have finished your lessons, I will explain.” 

The red cloak and hood as arranged by the deft French 
touch wore quite a stylish air. “Taken in here, let out 
there, ah! I have it,” cried Tante Virginie, swiftly untying 
the strings of the hood. 

Sibyl went back to her lessons, struggling valiantly with 
mathematical problems of exasperating perplexities. But 
the moment arrived when the last difficulty succumbed to 
industrious effort, the lesson-books were packed in the 
school-bag, and Sibyl’s mind was free from responsibility. 

“Now, dear Tante, your distraction!” asked she. In 
response her aunt laid a card in her hand on which was 
written Sibyl’s name, entered as “ Little Red Riding-Hood,” 
for the Fancy Dress Carnival for Children. At first she 
did not comprehend that this meant entrance into the 
magic web of the world of “ Faerie,” but at last—as the 
realization grew into certainty—ah ! what embraces between 
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aunt and niece! what chattering! what blissful anticipa- 
tions | 

“ And now,” said Tante Virginie next morning, “‘ remem- 
ber, my child, that a distraction to-night imposes double 
work on you during the day. The lessons for to-morrow 
must be acquired with extra diligence; you have no 
moments for play, voyez-vous ?” 

With this salutary lesson well impressed on her mind, 
Sibyl resisted all temptation to idleness, even at recess. 
“T play to-night,” was her. quiet answer when her especial 
friends demanded her attention. That an anticipated hour 
of pleasure should demand a corresponding hour of dili- 
gence was a novel idea to these children, whose lives, alas ! 
were crowded with distractions, and who had no Aunt 
Virginie to tell them quaintly that one who had a poorly 
equipped brain was in fact a “ mental cripple.” 

The long, busy day went by, however, and Sibyl was at 
last free to devote her whole mind to the “ distraction.” 
How gayly she chattered as she polished her skates and 
fastened them securely to the new pair of skating-boots 
which mysteriously replaced the old ones in Sibyl’s cup- 


board! 


Montreal was looking her winter best as the happy pair 
set forth to the Rink. It was a clear January evening. 
True, the sun had set long ago, but the moon shone over 
the river, and the dome of the sky, deep blue, was strewn 
with stars. The mountain blocking the horizon to the 
west was crowned with pines whose snow-laden tops, out- 
stretched, seemed to pierce the heavens. The streets, too, 
were a part of Sibyl’s “ Faerie” to-night, in this magic 
moonlight. Swiftly passed the sleighs, the bells jingling 
merry accompaniment to the happy laughter of the chil- 
dren, who nestled half smothered in furs, for it was twenty 
degrees below zero now. Then the snow-shoers silently 
passed on their moccasined feet, their wide shoes crossed 
on their backs, ready for use on the mountain path and 
snowy wastes beyond. Sibyl danced along in the frosty air, 
too happy and full of interest to feel that the walk was 
quite long; and Tante Virginie seemed tireless as she 
tripped swiftly along on her dainty feet, to the full as much 
excited as the child at her side. 

At the entrance to the Rink they must part, Sibyl to 
join the ranks of children in the waiting-room, and Tante 
Virginie to glide into the foremost row of spectators. It 
was the first time for many years that Tante Virginie had 
permitted herself such a distraction, and perhaps there 
were many reminiscences which struck painfully on her 
tender heart as she quietly took her place. It was indeed 
a brilliant scene upon which she now gazed, this glittering 
expanse of ice awaiting the skaters, in the center of which 
the Ice Grotto, one splendid jewel, dazzled the eyes with 
its magnificence, under lime-light changing from amethyst 
to ruby, sapphire, or emerald. 

Ah! the musicians! Surely the moment isnear! How 
the vast Rink is crowded with onlookers! “And one 
child belongs to mg,” thought Tante Virginie, proudly. 

The signal is given as the clock strikes the hour, the 
trumpet fills the hall with its resonance, the drum beats— 
ah! the march! Now every one is expectant; poor Tante 
Virginie holds her breath. The waiting-room doors are 
thrown open, and the brilliant assemblage, two and two, 
advances to the ice—kings and queens, and knights of 
old, stars and Day and Night, buttercups and daisies, and 
tiny gypsy maids. Here they come, flitting past with 
smiles and nods to the friends waving recognition. Ah! 
at last! ‘“Chérie!” murmurs Tante Virginie, as the 
light, graceful figure, the rosy cheeks and sparkling eyes of 
her heart’s dearest, “*Little Red Riding-Hood,” appear. 
In a moment the child is at her aunt’s side. 

“Oh! it is so lovely, Tante Virginie. The ice is perfect.” 

“ Good ! the ice is perfect ; one sees that,” smiled Tante 
Virginie. “And I perceive that Mathieu has been your 
teacher. Once more round the Rink, my child.” 

But before this circuit has been made, comments are rife 
among the bystanders. 

‘‘ Watch for her, the little Red Riding-Hood! She is 
on wings, that little one! she isa dream! Perfect!” 

‘‘T thought perhaps—if Mathieu had taught her!” said 
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Tante Virginie to herself, a curious smile twitching her 
lips. 
* Sibyl was now the center of a group of young people. 

“ But wait a moment!” her clear tones rang over the 
ice, and heralded her sudden flight to her aunt’s side. 
“ They are such kind children, dear Tante,” she said, beam- 
ing. ‘ They all ask me to skate with them.” 

‘‘Bien! bien!” said the aunt, as her eyes followed the 
graceful child with triumph, 

And later comes a contest in fancy skating. All kinds of 
intricate figures, however, are A B C to Mathieu’s child ; 
and soon she darts to Tante Virginie burdened by an enor- 
mous bouquet, and a favor is pinned on to her cloak with 
a tiny golden skate. 

“Oh, Tante Virginie, just see these roses! But why do 
they give me the bouquet? Is it because they must be 
polite to a stranger ?” 

“The people of Montreal are renowned for politeness,” 
says Tante Virginie, with a sly look at those immediately 
behind who are crushing her in their efforts to get to the 
front. 

The evening flies on wings; a minuet, a quadrille, and 
the May-pole dance follow in turn. In each of these “ Lit- 
tle Red Riding-Hood ” has a part. “ Some one has dropped 
out,” the manager says, “ just at the last minute.” 

At last it is all over, and Tante Virginie and Sibyl are 
on their way home through the thronged streets. 

“ Tante Virginie, I love distractions !”’ cries the child as 
she skips along. ‘Shall I ever have-another ?” 

“Not like this,” answers Tante. “In this world, my 
child, our first distraction is like no other. But when sum- 
mer comes we shall reflect. Probably we may travel; we 
shall go to Lachine’ and shoot the rapids in the steamer 
on our return to Montreal.” 

“ In the summer!” cried the child. 
a year distant.” 

“True! But to enjoy distractions, fe//fe, one must have 
long intervals of work.” 

‘‘And meantime I must write and tell them all about 
this evening; it will take me lots of letters, Tante Vir- 
ginie !” 

She skipped along as happy asa bird. “She had gone 
through the fire and come out unhurt,” wrote Tante Vir- 
ginie to the proud mother. “A distraction administered 
with judgment may be quite advantageous to young people.” 

When the paper came in on the following evening, Tante 
Virginie turned eagerly to the description of the Carnival. 
Here she found her rosy-cheeked, fair-haired “ Little Red 
Riding-Hood ” the “belle” of the Children’s Carnival. 
She glanced over her spectacles at the child, who was 
absorbed in mathematical difficulties. She longed to read 
aloud just a little of the paper’s account of the festivities, 
but she refrained, with a sigh. 

all things, we must preserve this beautiful simplicity, 
said Tante Virginie to herself. ‘“ Ah! if only Marie and 
Mathieu had been there !” ad 

Then she rolled up the paper and directed it to the 
remote region where Mathieu lived—at the “ North Pole.” 


* 


Getting Ready for the Fair 


Part IV. 
By Mary Allaire 


The third Saturday night found the boys much more 
cheerful. They had evidently learned how to look for the 
information they wanted, and were beginning to learn 
where. 

Each boy had, in addition to his note-book and pencil, a 
map of the Fair grounds; and the Philosopher had a 
large map of Chicago, with streets named and railroad 
stations marked. This map was on the wall, having been 
hung on the picture-rail by wire. The small maps were 
on the table. 

Some of the boys brought out very crumpled newspaper 


1 Nine miles distant. 


‘ But summer is half 
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clippings, showing that they had been reading with a pur- 
pose during the last two weeks. 

“There is no question that we have undertaken a big 
thing, but we will see the results when we visit the Fair. 
Mother says we must be careful in taking our notes. She 
suggests that, as far as possible, we leave several pages to 
each building, and she thinks that we will find better 
methods of keeping our books as we go on,” said Char- 
ley Brown. 

“Do you know that all our family are watching for any 
reference to the Fair, and mark the papers forme? We 
ought to have a vote of thanks from the community,” 
said Reg, laughingly. 

“To work !” said Jack, “‘ if we want to earn them.” 

“ The magazines for the past year have been mines of 
information,” and Charley Rhodes showed two pages of 
his note-book closely written. “The ‘Century Maga- 
zine’ for May has the first of a series of six articles on 
‘Architecture at the World’s Columbian Exposition.’ 
That number contains also a good map of Jackson 
Park.” 

“ Architecture !” ejaculated Rob Cooper, with scorn, 
“ What can we learn about architecture ?” 

“ More than you think, old fellow. We can learn the 
difference between a dado and a frieze, for instance. I'll 
wager you never thought of applying either term to any 
part of a building. You think of them as referring to 
certain parts of the walls of a room,” said the Philosopher, 
pointedly. 

“This series has sketches of the buildings and detail 
drawings,” continued Charley. | 

“What does he mean by detail drawings ?” interrupted 
Rob, looking at the Philosopher for an answer. 

“ He means this ”—and the Philosopher took down sev- 
eral of the “ Century Magazines,” and pointed to sections 
of arches, columns, and the like. “They show the design 
much more clearly than can be shown in the picture of 
the whole building.” 

A half-smile went round the circle. Jack could not 
suppress the remark, “ Learned a little about architecture, 
Rob ?” 

“* Mother says,” and Tucker Robinson’s soft voice was 
just the sound to drive away a frown on Rob’s forehead, 
“that the November ‘ Harper’s’ has an interesting article 
on the designers of the Fair buildings. I suppose it would 
be a good idea to write the names of the designers, the 
architect, and size and cost of each building under the 
name of the building in our note-books,” he added. 

‘“‘ Capital,” muttered Rob as he bent over his book. 

“T tell you, boys,” said George Rhodes, eagerly, “ we 
will make our notes here, then keep at home a larger 
book divided into heads, and then rewrite our notes from 
these books under their proper headings. Books with 
larger leaves would be better than these; the lines are too 
close.” 

“You’ve got an idea worth acting upon,” said the Phi- 
losopher, making a note on the fly-leaf of his book. 

Tucker Robinson again broke in: “ Mother says that 
we ought to look up every mythological or historical sub- 
ject portrayed in building, statue, or ornament, with which 
we are not familiar.” 

The boys looked puzzled. 
the Philosopher. 

“Why, I do not know that I can explain.” Here he 
began looking over some clippings pinned on the last leaf 
of his note-book. “ Well, how many.of us know what 
caryatides are, for instance?” A blank expression on 
each face was the answer. “There, that’s what I mean,’ 
he declared, triumphantly. “Let us hunt now for the 
word,” and the Philosopher took down the “ Century Dic- 
tionary ” and read the definition. “It’s an architectural 
term,” he said, and there was an amused glance at Rob 
Cooper. 

“ Yes,” said Jack, gloomily, “‘ but every fellow has not a 
‘Century Dictionary.’ 

“ That’s true; but you will be surprised, when you begin, 
how much information on history, mythology, and art you 
will find in even a small dictionary,” declared Tucker, with 


“Can you explain ?” asked 
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considerable energy. “Mother proved that the other 
night. She says half the time that we excuse ourselves 
for not finding out about things we do not know, it is 
because we are too lazy, or too ignorant, to look in the 
dictionary. She says we associate the dictionary with 
definitions and pronunciation, which, after all, is only a 
part of its use.” 

“T never thought of that, but howtrue it is! I never 
think of using a dictionary for any other purpose,” and 
Jack ran his fingers through his hair, as he always did 
when a new idea presented itself. 

George Rhodes broke in with his usual impetuosity : 

‘“ Boys, the October ‘ Scribner’s’ had an article on ‘ The 
Making of the White City,’ to which father called my 
attention. I have it in my overcoat,” and he left the 
room, returning with it in his hand, 

The boys gathered about him as he turned the pages, 
and all agreed that they would read that article. 

“T think one of the things we must do is to clip the 
newspapers and bring the clippings here, and talk them 
over. Of course,” continued the Philosopher, “ we must 
get all the information we can before we come, on each 
clipping.” 

“ Sort of serve your own sauce with your pudding,” 
broke in Jack. 

“ Yes,” said the Philosopher. “ I don’t mean to insinuate 
that any fellow here is a shirk, but it is always a tempta- 
tion to let the other fellow do the work. Take, for in- 
stance, this clipping from one of the evening papers. It 
states that there will be a reproduction of Paris in a tract of 
3,000 by 1,200 feet. Much of the impression will be due 
to scenic effects. There will be a reproduction of the Ven- 
déme Column, the Arch of Triumph, and other historical 
features. Now, the one who presents that clipping ought 
to be able to tell something of these features.” 

“ Boys, here is a picture of the pulling down of the 
Vendéme Column, during the Commune, in the November 
‘Century’! ” and Jack held the book open with an excited 
face. 

“TI think, boys, that after we have studied out the 
buildings we need then to take up the buildings in their 
, Ttegular order, and get ready to see and understand the 

exhibits. Take the Transportation Building. That build- 
ing will contain the history of civilization, almost. I think 
we ought to read ‘The American Railway.’ It was first 
published in a series of articles in ‘ Scribner’s Magazine’ 
two or three years ago, and afterward I saw it in book 
form.” 

“T suppose,” said George Rhodes, “that for many of 
the other buildings our eyes will have to serve on the 
moment. For instance, electricity is a thing that we can- 
not hope to see as a professional would see it.” 

“ That’s true; but there are no doubt handbooks that 
would help us to understand something of its application 
as a motive power and for lighting. We cannot hope to 
understand any exhibit in detail, but we can possess a 
general knowledge that will make us see the detail more 
clearly.” 

The boys were constantly surprised at the continual ref- 
erences to history, past and present, found in every article 
relating to the Fair. Industries, arts, sciences—as Jack 
declared, “all roads led to the Fair, and every man who 
got there was a working man.” 

All winter the boys worked out their scheme, and 
levied on every source of information. The tables of 
contents of the magazines were scanned eagerly for 
articles relating to the Fair; the dictionaries of all kinds 
looked worn by spring. Handbooks and photographs 
were common possessions, and there will be no group of 
visitors receiving more education from the Fair than this 


group of boys. 


A new public library building at Machias, Me., will con- 
tain an open fireplace constructed of stones that were 
used as ballast on the schooner Marietta, captured near 
Machias in the early part of the Revolution by the Ameri- 
cans, 
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Sunday Afternoon 


Woman’s Work in the Church and 
the World’ 


By Amory H. Bradford, D.D. 


Now there was at Joppa a certain disciple named Tabitha, which by interpre- 
tation is called Dorcas: this woman was full of good works and almsdeeds 
which she did.—Acts ix., 36. 

Frederick Robertson calls attention to the significance 
of four characters in the ninth chapter of Acts: Paul, with 
his splendid genius and versatile intellect, one of the great 
spiritual forces of all time; Peter, bold, impulsive, auda- 
cious, and full of love; “ Ananias, one of those disciples 
of the inner life whose vocation is sympathy, and who by 
a single word, ‘ Brother,’ restore light to those who sit in 
darkness and loneliness; and, lastly, Dorcas, in a humble 
but not less true sphere of divine goodness, clothing the 
poor with her hands, practically loving and benevolent.” 
A study of these characters in their relation one to another 
would be full of interest, but our subject to-day concerns 
but one of them. 

A life-history is condensed in a few verses of this chap- 
ter. A woman was named Tabitha, or Dorcas; she was 
full of good we-ks and almsdeeds which she did. Lim- 
ited by poverty, probably without education, carrying a 
burdened heart, she yet found time to do something for the 
poor, and thus achieved immortality. Not without pur- 
pose is Dorcas mentioned in the Bible. No one could be 
more obscure. Therefore, since she has been commended, 
none of her sisters can plead want of ability or of means 
with which to serve humanity. She improved her oppor- 
tunity in an age in which woman was repressed; with 
neither natural ability nor a miraculous call, she did her 
little part, and thus her name is forever linked with His 
who preached glad tidings to the poor. This mention of 
Dorcas introduces our theme for to-day—‘“ Woman’s Work 
in the Church and the World.” 

1. Through Christ and Christianity woman has been 
emancipated from degradation and oppression. This alone 
is sufficient to prove the superiority of Christianity to other 
religions. The condition of the world at the Advent defies 
description. In every nation woman was oppressed and 
degraded. Rome condensed the world, and woman’s life 
in the Imperial City and throughout the Empire was 
terrible and pitiful. All legal rights were denied her; she 
had no power over herself or her family; she was a thing 
to be used according to the caprice of man. If she rose 
above the common level, it was to her shame rather than 
her credit. The story of the emancipation of woman is 
too familiar for extended description. The mention of 
Dorcas is a hint of the process. Jesus came and began 
his work. Women were among his followers during his 
earthly ministry, and they were among the first converts to 
Christianity in Europe. Lydia at Philippi, the honorable 
women at Thessalonica, the woman named Damaris, 
Priscilla—all these illustrate the influence of the new faith 
on the darkest of all the problems of that dreary time. 
The change began at the very first. Women are mentioned 
with honor in the Epistles. The sisters of the Mother 
of our Lord could not long be degraded by those who 
worshiped her Son. Marriage took on anewsanctity. Mo- 
nogamy became sacramental. Divorces were less frequent. 
No Christian man could forget that women followed the 
Master to the cross, and that from the cross he had spoken 
comforting words to them. “ Libanius, the brilliant and 
cultured friend of Julian, the teacher of Chrysostom, when 
he saw the mothers and sisters of his pupils, exclaimed : 
‘What women these Christians have!’” The new life had 
hardly begun to work before there blossomed out of that 
dark and gloomy soil some of the finest and saintliest 
characters that the world has known. Gradually laws 
were transformed ; as the Church conquered the Empire 
legislation was modified, and discriminations against wo- 
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man began to cease. From being the slave of man she 
was granted some of her rights. The laws of Justinian 
enlarged her privileges. The advance of Christianity can 
be traced in the improvement in the condition of woman. 
These changes are seen “in the influence exerted by 
Emmelia and Macrina on Basil, by Anthusa on Chrysos- 
tom, by Nonna on Gregory Nazianzen, by the mothers of 
Jerome and Ambrose upon them, by Monica on Augustine. 
. . . In the darkest times of the Middle Ages women as 
teachers, mothers, abbesses—like the mother of Bernard or 
of Peter the Venerable, like Héloise, like Hildegarde— 
had secure place and eminent influence. They taught in 
great schools when these were established, as at Bologna. 
. . . As royal persons, like Blanche of Castile, they guided 
with grace and administered with wisdom the policy of 
kingdoms.”’? 

But the work is not yet completed, although steadily 
moving onward. Practically, in the civilized world woman 
now occupies a place of equal freedom and honor with 
man, but the difference between her position in heathen and 
Christian lands is appalling. Study the condition of the 
women of the East under Mohammedanism, Buddhism, 
and Brahminism! The facts there recorded will prove that 
the real emancipator of woman has been Jesus Christ. 

Let us now, leaving this phase of the subject, speak of 
what woman has done for the bringing in of better condi- 
tions both in the Church and the world. 

2. Woman’s work in the Church. 

It is a common saying that “there are two women to 
every man in all churches.” That is true; but the reason 
is not what is often imagined—viz., because women do less 
thinking. That is absurd! Rather is it because men are 
more like animals. Men will huddle in a room reeking 
with smoke, talk about prize-fights and races, and sneer at 
the Church as fit only for women. Which requires more 
mtellect, to appreciate the sermons of Liddon and Beecher, 
or to retail the gossip of the prize-ring? This is woman’s 
day. It has been proved beyond a question that, while 
she may not think in the same way as man, she thinks 
quite as clearly, and usually far more swiftly. The conclu- 
sion which man reaches by a process, woman reaches by 
intuition. The churches have not fewer men than women 
because women are superstitious and men wise. That 
might have been urged in the Dark Ages, but not in the 
decade in which a woman far outstrips all competitors in 
mathematical examinations, as at Cambridge University ; 
in the legal examinations, as at the Sorbonne in Paris; in 
classical examinations, as at Harvard. 

Woman not only occupies the larger place in the Church, 
but does the larger part of its work. Our own church is 
typical. A few men manage the finances and fill the 
offices, but almost all the missionary and charitable work 
is done by women. Furthermore, they do most of the 
giving. “But the money comes from the men.” Yes, 
and in many cases it would stay with them were it not for 
the women. All the great missionary societies have 
Woman’s Boards as auxiliaries. | 

But take a larger outlook. In our own denomination 
Opinion concerning woman’s place in public assemblies is 
undergoing a change. Three women are now ordained 
preachers, and they have proved their right to their min- 
istry by its fruits. From the first women have been 
preachers in all but name. On the mission field, with 
unsurpassed heroism, they have faced danger, conquered 
difficulty, and gone to the uttermost parts of the earth. 
In all the records of modern endurance, when Napoleon is 
followed from Italy to Russia, and Stanley in his march 
through the Dark Continent, nothing more unique and 
sublime can be found than the heroism of the first Mrs. 
Judson in Burmah, On mission fields woman is not only 
teaching and working; she is also in the truest sense a 
preacher. It is sometimes said that the Salvation Army 
was the first to utilize her power as a Christian worker ; 
but before the Salvation Army was dreamed of, that had 
been demonstrated on mission fields. And yet the Salva- 
tion Army is a superb illustration of what women can do, 
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for, with all General Booth’s aptness for organization, had 
there not been by his side an inspired preacher in the per- 
son of his now sainted wife, his great work would never 
have been accomplished. I once asked a Canon of 
Christ Church, Oxford, whom he considered the greatest 
of English preachers. His reply was: “ Mr. Spurgeon, 
Canon Liddon, and Mrs, General Booth.” If the ques- 
tion were asked, Who are the greatest preachers on 
this side of the water? in the first three would there 
not be named the daughter-in-law of that same Mrs, 
Booth? In the home, in the local church, in the great 
Church of the world, woman is the most positive spiritual 
force of to-day; and it is not because she is more super- . 
stitious, but because she is more intelligently religious. 

The question naturally arises whether present tend- 
encies are to continue, and whether they are in the 
right direction. Did the Apostle utter a universal rule 
when he said to the Corinthians that women were to keep 
silence in the churches? Our reply is, the tendency is sure 
to increase. In the early Church there were deaconesses as 
well as deacons, and their duties were important and official, 
Deaconesses are now getting back to their old place. The 
Episcopal Church recognizes them; the Roman Church 
practically, though not nominally, recognizes them; the 
Presbyterian churches, especially in the Old World, have 
places for them ; and many of the Congregational churches 
are now formally choosing them on their official boards, 
If Congregationalists are slower than others, it is because 
a timid conservatism in some things often tries to compen- 
sate for larger liberty in others. Furthermore, it cannot 
be that the Apostle meant to exalt his command to the 
Corinthians into a universal rule. Society in Corinth was 
degraded. A woman could not speak in public without 
imputation upon her character. 

The literalistic spirit makes often an intelligent under- 
standing of the Bible impossible. It interprets what was 
said in one time and for one place as if it were for all time 
and all places. It never considers circumstances. If there 
had been a desire to have a quartette choir in the church 
of Corinth, the Apostle would have forbidden singing by 
women in public ; but no one objects to that now. Circum- 
stances have changed. Woman may now sing, act, teach, 
exhort, do anything but take a text, and no one considers 
it a reflection upon her character. Theological sem- 
inaries are opening their doors to women—and among 
them notably the most conservative of Congregational 
seminaries. We are told that it is to fit the sisters 
to be Christian workers, but theologically trained Chris- 
tian workers will very soon become, in the best sense, 
Christian preachers. Character and personality, com- 
bined with spiritual power and the ability to present 
truth, sooner or latter find utterance. The women who 
in all but- name are preachers are rapidly multiplying. 
Some dear brethren build platforms, and fool themselves 
with the delusion that woman is not preaching because she 
is three feet away from the pulpit ; but that pious nonsense 
will soon disappear. The true Apostolic succession is com- 
posed of those who have spiritual sight, and wherever there 
is that sight there is a divine ordination to the utterance 
of what is seen. In Jewish times there were prophetesses, 
in Apostolic times deaconesses, in modern times mission- 
aries, in later times—unless events cease to be prophetic— 
there will be among women a multitude of preachers. 

3. Woman’s work in the world. | 

Turning now from woman’s work in the Church to the 
world, we are met by the fact that, as never before, she is 
being prepared for great things. The possibilities of her 
education are now equal to man’s. Colleges for women are 
multiplying, and their doors are thronged. The standard 
of scholarship is as high at Wellesley and Smith as at Har- 
vard and Yale. Women have already won an honored place 
in astronomy and archzology, as well as in music and 
art. It has been said that “ woman’s mind is adapted to 
gesthetics, but not to mathematics” (some men’s minds do 
not take to mathematics with eagerness), but that beaut 
ful fiction of the masculine intellect has been rudely shat- 
tered, especially in Cambridge, England, and is not likely 
to be heard of again. It is not worth while even to dis 
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cuss the question whether the higher education of woman is 
desirable. It is a fact daily becoming more universal. If 
education is interfering with marriage and the home, it 
is because educated women find few men who know 
enough to be agreeable companions. An empty head 
even with a full pocket.is not an attraction to a cultivated 
woman. The first influence of education may be to 
diminish marriage ; the second will be to stimulate men to 
be worthy of those whom they would win. Women’s col- 
leges in the long run will do quite as much for men as for 
women. 

In politics woman is already a vital force. Whether 
she would be better off with the ballot may be a question, 
but that she has political power admits of no question. 
Wives and sisters, even of noblemen, for several years have 
appeared upon the platform in English elections and 
advocated causes dear to their hearts, The crowds which 
hooted Stanley in the last election listened respectfully to 
the arguments of his wife. In Russia tyranny is no more 
afraid of conspiring men than of conspiring women, and the 
roll of martyrs to Siberia contains almost as many of one 
sex as of the other. The French Revolution was largely 
the work of women. Carlyle calls one chapter in his 
history of that Revolution “ The Threnody of the Furies.” 
It was a recent boast that a woman defeated the re-election 
of a distinguished Western Senator. Woman may some- 
time have more privileges in politics than now, but scarce- 
ly more power. 

When we turn to reform, the record is still more brilliant. 
The temperance reformation of the United States is kept 
alive by the enthusiasm of women ; in the crusade against 
slavery no tongue was more eloquent, no power more 
potent, than’that of the authoress of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 
The movement called “ The Nonconformist Conscience” 
in England may almost be said to be led by Josephine 
Butler and Ellice Hopkins. 

Women have entered the medical profession, and are 
found among our most eminent and faithful physicians. 
The story of woman’s work in literature needs no repetition 
to an audience familiar with the writings of Mrs. Browning, 
George Eliot, and Mrs. Ward. 

If, now, we turn to the field of practical charity, we find 
that it belongs almost exclusively to woman. John How- 
ard opened the prison doors, but he was taught his 
lesson by his wife. Pastor Fliedner established the great- 
est of all modern charities at Kaiserwerth, but he was 
taught his lesson by Elizabeth Fry. The war hospitals of 
the world were reformed by Florence Nightingale, the 
workhouse hospitals by Agnes Jones, ‘There was no better 
work done on either side during the Civil War in our coun- 
try than by Clara Barton, whose tireless efforts even in old 
age in behalf of the Red Cross Society, wherever there has 
been disaster by fire or flood, form one of the most thrill- 
ing chapters of modern history. City missions are chiefly 
operated by women; while all that beautiful department 
of service which does as much as any other to brighten 
and beautify the darkness of our life, namely, that of 
trained nursing, is almost altogether in the hands of women. 
The two greatest eras in the English Empire have been 
named from her Queens, “The Elizabethan” and “The 
Victorian.” A woman, single-handed among the lepers of 
Siberia, has far surpassed the heroism of Father Damien 
among the lepers of the Sandwich Islands. ‘Toynbee Hall 
among the slums of London is matched by the Woman’s 
College Settlement in Rivington Street, New York, and by 
Hull House in Chicago. In addition to all this, three- 
fourths of all the teaching in Sunday-schools and day- 
schools is in woman’s hands. 

Thisisbuta hurried sketch of woman’s workin the Church 
and the world, but it shows that she no longer occupies a 
subordinate place, but is in the truest sense a helpmeet of 
man. ‘There may be discussion concerning woman’s true 


place in the Church and the world ; there can be no dis- 
Cussion concerning the facts which have been brought 
before us to-day. 

_4. I pass now, in the fourth place, toremark that woman’s 
highest and finest power is always social. Man’s duty is 
Man may do his work, and in 
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society, in the State, in the struggle for wealth, win dis- 
tinguished success, and be simply a machine for getting 
ahead; but if woman fails to improve her social gifts 
and opportunities, whatever else she does, in nine cases 
out of ten she will be a failure. She may teach, she 
may preach, she may lead armies, she may vote, but if 
she ever neglects the talents which make human inter- 
course agreeable and helpful she thereby throws away her 
scepter. 

Woman's work in the home is primarily social, The man 
may earn the living, but the home will be a sorry place if 
it is left to him to furnish brightness as well as strength. 
Let there be no false issues raised. It is quite as high a 
ministry to make the wheels move smoothly as to bea 
wheel. A man returns from his duties tired, worn, 
vexed, troubled, anxious, and his glumness and weariness 
must be charmed away. The woman, too, has her cares 
and anxieties, and they are as great and as grave as the 
man’s, but it is her place in the order of nature—high and 
honorable as any other—to supply light, cheerfulness, 
brightness ; and the ability to do that by entertaining con- 
versation, quick sympathy, unselfishness, ought to be relig- 
iously cultivated. If I mistake not, the real cause of many 
blighted homes, that which is behind the question discussed 
in recent numbers of our Reviews, “Is Marriage a Failure?” 
is the fact that many women, from pride, weakness, or false 
ideals, forget that, while man may lead in furnishing the 
bread and the protection, woman must furnish the con- 
versation, the light, the cheerfulness, and thus make 
the home a haven of rest. I wish every girl would read 
the life of the Baroness Bunsen. I know no book which 
shows more clearly how a woman may be a real power in 
society, in literature, and yet at the same time be a distinct 
and positive force in the home circle. With all our schools, 
another is needed—one for the cultivation of conversa- 
tion and the art of entertainment. 

Woman's power in the Church is social, Men live so 
much in struggle and competition that they bring the 
world’s methods of work into the Church, and half the 
time forget that it is not a corporation competing for 
supremacy with some other corporation. They are often 
absent from the localities in which they live. [ think the 
women of our time in the Church are running too exclu- 
sively to meetings, missionary societies, and definitely relig- 
ious work, forgetting that helping people to know one 
another, being friends to those who need friends, and 
introducing into finer and sweeter society those who are 
without, is quite as distinctly Christian as many things 
apparently more sacred. It is as religious to bring a lonely 
spirit to the touch of human sympathy in congenial society 
as to send a box to the missionaries. There should not 
be less done for the missionaries, but more for those near 
at hand who are heart-poor and heart-sick. There are 
many ways of doing Christ’s work. 

And woman's work in the world is also social. She may 
have the ballot, and she may not—that makes compara- 
tively little difference, for she will often determine how 
ballots will be cast. Moreover, the morals of the State 
depend more upon the influence of women in the home than 
upon how men cast their ballots. ,The temperance reforma- 
tion will, in my opinion, be hastened more by women ab- 
solutely refusing to have wine in their houses for social 
purposes than by any political organization. The man is 
king in his business, and the woman queen in the home ; 
the man determines the policy of the business, the woman 
of the home circle. Those who occupy high social posi- 
tions do not half realize their responsibility. If those who 
make society customs in any community would combine 
and decide that there shall be no wines or liquors at social 
entertainments, that decent hours and decent habits shall 
be observed, more would be done for the advancement of 
that community in temperance and good order than could 
possibly be accomplished by twice the number of ballots 
they would cast if the franchise were given them. In 
America we have neglected the social force. No one can 
withstand it. All crave it sooner or later. For a little 
while one may isolate himself, but sooner or later all 
seek companionship—the best, if it is at hand; the worst, 
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no other offers. To help any one to elevating compan- 
ionship is a ministry worthy of an angel. 

Let us have the higher education of women ; let colleges 
be multiplied ; let women be trained to be worthy mothers 
and sisters; but never let it be forgotten, in college, day- 
school, or the home, that no higher privilege can ever be 
enjoyed by a human being than that of making a home, a 
social circle, or a community, bright, healthful, inspiring, 
with the best enjoyments, the best thoughts, and the best 
companionships. The epitaph of Dorcas belongs to every 
woman who, in the humblest sphere, makes a little place 
brighter and better. 

Thus we have been led to study woman’s work in the 
Church and the world—what it is, and what it should be. 
Her opportunities will be multiplied as the years advance. 
Woman is more spiritual than man ; as she becomes more 
intellectual her spirituality will have largerinfluence. She 
will lead in charities in the future as in the past, because 
she is fitted to do so; she will inspire thought as she is 
more carefully trained to think; she will very likely occupy 
positions in the Church and State which she has not occu- 
pied in the past. In the coming day there will be less 
separation of the spheres of men and women. It is not 
good for man to be alone; but it makes an immense differ- 
ence what sort of companionship he has. 

Dorcas is a type of all who, in humble places, doing un- 
noticed work, help to make the world better. She illus- 
trated the glory of humble service. Usefulness is not 
dependent on a large sphere. George Herbert preached 
in almost the smallest church in England, but his fame has 
gone around the world. Susanna Wesley was a mother in 
an obscure hamlet, but she was the mother not only of 
John and Charles Wesley, but of Wesleyanism in the Old 
World and Methodism in the New. It is a great privilege to 
keep one little house bright and beautiful, and I know no one 
who is doing a better work—although many may do more con- 
spicuous work—than that wife or sister who makes a house- 
hold so bright and attractive that the father and brothers 
think of it when absent, and long to get back to it when the 
day’s work isdone. Homes are not forall, but the power of 
woman always in social and spiritual lines is unlimited, and, 
however she may be situated, she may do something, even 
though in a position as obscure as that of Dorcas, to make 
gladder and happier the lives of some who are about her. 
“This woman was full of good works and of almsdeeds 
which she did.” The tears of the poor, and of those who 
have been helped, are ‘more to be coveted than shafts of 
marble or columns of bronze. We live but a little time ; 
in another generation hardly a dozen of all now on the earth 
will be remembered. The waves of oblivion will pass over 
us, and we shall disappear as those who have sunk into 
the depths of the sea. But if in our places we are full of 
good works, we shall add our influence to the progress of 
the world, and do at least a little toward making up that 
which is behind of the sufferings of Him by whom the 
world is redeemed. 
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XIX.—The First Missionary Sermon! 
By Lyman Abbott 


Paul’s first missionary sermon was to Jews. Like the 
true orator that he was, he began by putting himself with 
his audience in order that he might bring his audience to 
be with him. His sermon is an opening of Old Testa- 
ment history as a preparation for the Gospel. Hebrew 
literature is pervaded by a spirit of Messianic prophecy. 
This was the truth which Jesus made clear to the disci- 
ples on his walk from Emmaus (Luke xxiv., 27). This is 
the truth which Paul endeavors to make clear in his ser- 
mon at Antioch, in Pisidia. 

That was a wise missionary who, being invited to speak 
to Jews, began by saying tothem: The difference between 
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you Jews and us Christians is not very great. You believe 


in one God, Jehovah, so do we; you believe in the law 
and the prophets through which he has spoken to man- 
kind, so do we; you believe in a Messiah coming into the 
world for the world’s deliverance, so do we: the only dif- 
ference between us is that you believe he is yet to come, 
and we believe he has come already. This is quite in the 
spirit of Paul’s first missionary sermon to the Jews. 

In a religious controversy the Apostolic method is to 
emphasize the points of agreement, not the points of differ- 
ence. That has not always been the method since. 

I should like to hear three sermons or addresses, one by 
a Protestant, one by a Roman Catholic, and one by a Jew, - 
each of whom should tell the audience, not how he differed 
from his neighbor, but how far} and in what respects he 
agreed with him. How overwhelming in importance would 
be the agreements as compared with the disagreements ! 
For example : 

One God: versus all polytheism. 

God a Spirit : versus all forms of idolatry. 

God a self-revealing God : versus all forms of agnosticism. 

God an accessible God: versus all forms of atheism and 
positivism. 

God a forgiving and a helping God: versus all forms of 
mere naturalism. 

God in nature, in history, in the individual soul: versus 
all forms of divine absenteeism. 

Compare this unity of faith in modern Christendom 
with the polytheism, idolatry, and various forms of pagan- 
ism which Paul had to meet in the first century. 

In this first missionary sermon is the seed of all Paul’s 
teaching. It is found in verses 38-39: “ Be it known 
unto you therefore, men and brethren, that through this 
man is preached unto you the forgiveness of sins: and by 
him all that believe are justified from all things, from 
which ye could not be justified by the law of Moses.”’ 


This is the essence of the Gospel. There is a forgive- 
ness of sins—that is, a remission of sins, a curing of sins, a 
purification from sins. The Gospel is curative ; the Law is 
not curative. Say to an inebriate, you ought not to drink ; 
that is Law. Give hima medicine which will take away his 
appetite for drink, or a shelter in some asylum until he 
can recover will-power to overcome the temptation for 
drink ; that is Gospel. 

Men are not saved by the law, they are saved unto the 
law. Salvation is a.new help, a new power, a new life, the 
end of which is obedience. We are not saved because we 
obey ; we obey because we are saved. 

We do not go to the hospital because we are cured, but 
we are cured because we have gone to the hospital. We 


' do not go to school because we are scholars; we are schol- 


ars because we go to school. We do not go to the Cross 
because we have no burden; we are unburdened because 
we have come to the Cross. 

If any man thinks there is no distinct, radical difference 
between Christianity and paganism, let him find, if he can, 
in Confucius, Buddha, Socrates, Marcus Aurelius, or any 
other pagan, this message of forgiveness of sins—this 
proclamation of a Messiah who brings with him and con- 
fers on all those who receive him power to become the 
sons of God. 


Daily Readings for Christian Endeavor Topic: Novem- 
ber 21—Do kind deeds (Isa. lviii., 7-10) ; November 22— 
Believe in the light (John xii., 35, 36); November 23— 
Follow the light (John viii, 1-12); November 24—Walk 
in the light (1 John i., 5s~7); November 25—The Lord is 
my light (Ps. xxvii., 1-5); November 26—Let the light 
shine (Matt. v., 14-16); November 27—Topic: How to be 
lights in the world (Acts xiii, 47 ; Eph. v., 6-8). 
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Religious News 


The Brooklyn Young Women’s Christian 
Association 


Last week the dedication of the new building of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association in Brooklyn marked an event 
in the history of philanthropy in that city. The building, which 
stands at the corner of Schermerhorn Street and Flatbush 
Avenue, is a monument to the memory of Mrs. C. D. Wood, 
erected by her husband and children. Mrs. Wood was identified 
with the Young Women’s Christian Association from its begin- 
ning, and its conception and projection are largely due to her 
efforts and those of her daughters. This fitting memorial, beau- 
tiful in itself, and perpetuating her interest in the working- 
women of Brooklyn, was dedicated on the evening of November 
1. The services were held in Memorial Hall—a beautiful room, 
the decoration of which is the memorial gift of the pupils and 
friends of Miss Mary A. Brigham, who was closely identified 
with this enterprise from its beginning, and was at the time of 
her death its First Vice-President. This decoration is the ex- 
pression of the love of hundreds of pupils. A tablet, beautiful 
in design and graceful in expression, has been placed on one of 
the walls of the room. 

On the platform of the hall were gathered the President and 
executive officers of the Association, the Mayor of the city, and 
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several prominent clergymen and citizens. After brief exercises 
the audience, which was representative of the best social and 
intellectual life of Brooklyn, wandered through the beautiful 
building. There are large parlors, a beautiful library, and class- 
rooms for the mental as well as the religious work of the Young 
Women's Christian Association of Brooklyn. The building 
shows in concrete form the tremendous change in methods of 
work in the last few years. This Association proves its broad 
Christianity and its right to the name Christian, first, by being 
non-sectarian—its opportunities are open to all believers of every 
creed; and, second, by offering opportunities of education that 
will enable self-supporting women, or those wishing to become 
self-supporting, to acquire an education that will fit them for 
their needs, 

The upper floors are devoted to the class-rooms necessary for 
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completing a course in domestic training ; and it is the purpose 
of the Association to have here a training-school for domestic 
servants—certainly a great want, as every housekeeper knows. 
There are to be classes in millinery, dressmaking, cooking, and 
designing, for girls who are employed during the day. There 
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are also classes in French, bookkeeping, stenography, literature, 
and calisthenics. The building contains a fine gymnasium. 
There are also an employment bureau and the various other 
agencies common to all Young Women’s Christian Associations 
in carrying on their special work. A Bible classis conducted on 
Sunday afternoons, and there is a service in the middle of the 
week, to which all members are most cordially invited. 

The organization of the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion differs somewhat from the majority of such societies. The 
members are of four classes: Life, Sustaining, Active, and Asso- 
ciate. Life members are eligible on the payment of $100; 
sustaining members pay $5 per year; active members pay $2 
a year, and are supposed always to be women who can work 
actively on committees, and become identified with some spe- 
cial feature of the work of the Association. These members 
are entitled to a vote, and from them the executive officers are 
chosen. The associate members are the workingwomen, and 
they pay $1 per year dues; these members do not yote. The 
organization of the Young Women’s Christian Association was 
effected in February of 1888, and at the present date there are 
over I,500 associate members; 1,117 of these members are Ameri- 
can, the others are Germans, English, Irish, Scotch, Swedes, Cana- 
dians, West Indians, Norwegians, Danes, French, Dutch, Swiss, 
Italians, Nova Scotians, Poles, and Cubans. They represent 
112 different occupations. This shows the far-reaching influ- 
ence of this Association on the women of the city of Brooklyn, 
of all social classes. 

Another feature of the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion of Brooklyn is that it offers opportunities of education to 
women of any social grade who wish to avail themselves of its 
privileges. It is essentially a woman's club, founded on the 
highest basis. With it are connected women whose names are 
identified with the best society of the city, and college women 
of international reputation. Its future, now that it is properly 
housed, will be limited only by the growth of the city. To the 
President, Mrs. Charles N. Judson, and to an able Executive 
Board the success of this organization is due. The active co- 
operation of the active members has been secured because they 
have been able to express their opinions through their votes. 
All important questions come first before the Executive Com- 
mittee, and are by it presented to the active membership for 
decision. In every way this active membership has been en- 
abled to deserve its name by the part it has taken in the devel- 
opment of the work. The astonishing success shows the value 
of the methods employed, and these are well worthy of the con- 
sideration of other women’s organizations. is 


* 


—lIt is announced that the Rev. George F. Pentecost, who is 
now in London, has been called to the vacant pastorate of Park 
Street Church, Boston. 

—The annual meeting of the Society for the Prevention of 
Crime was held at the office of the Society on November 3. 
Officers were elected as follows: The Rev. Dr. Charles H. Park- 
hurst, President; the Rev. Dr. Henry M. MacCracken, Chan- 
cellor of the University of the City of New York, and ex-Judge 
William H. Arnoux, Vice-Presidents; William Wade, Secre- 
tary; E. A. Newell, Treasurer; the Rev. Dr. Charles H. Park- 
hurst, Frank Moss, and T. D. Kenneson, Executive Committee. 
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Progressive Methods of Church Work 


XII.—A New Crusade Proposed for the Y. P. S. C. E. 
By Katharine Pearson Woods 


Perhaps the strongest and most permanent impression brought 
back by any of us from the eleventh International Convention 
of Christian Endeavor was that the “ young giant ” must be set 
to work; this wonderful enthusiasm of brotherhood, for which 
the world has been crying out so long, must be utilized to its 
fullest capabilities, lest it wear away in friction itself and that 
which gave it birth. For it is a well-known and fully accepted 
axiom that enthusiasm which lacks an aim and purpose has a 
hardening effect upon the enthusiast. In other words, the 
Christian Endeavor Society as an international organization 
needs an international crusade. So far, we have, as individual 
societies, done a great deal of good work. Lookout Committees 
have gone into hotels and railway stations, and up and down 
the streets of our cities, and invited, if not compelled, wayfarers 
and strangers to come in; Hospitality Committees have laid in 
wait, with such modern substitutes for the best robe and the 
ring as could conveniently be procured, to welcome them when 
they did come in; and Prayer-Meeting Committees have pro- 
vided for their spiritual edification and entertainment. Then, 
too, we have educated ministers zz posse and maintained mis- 
sionaries im esse; we have pledged two cents a week to carry the 
Gospel around the world, and have even gone down to the sea 
in ships to look after the sailors. All this is excellent and ad- 
mirable ; we could not at all afford to lessen or limit effort of 
this kind. But, after all, it is done by individual societies ; must 
be, in the very nature of the case; and we who know the differ- 
ence between working as an individual, and doing exactly the 
same thing as an Endeavorer, by order of our Society—we 
ought to realize the impetus and economy of strength which a 
society would gain from some one work undertaken by the direc- 
tion of the central organization. In fact, we have already 
realized just this; and three lines of work have been mapped 
out for us during the current year—mission work, Bible study, 
and the organizing of societies of Junior Endeavor. Nothing 
could be better. The lines are drawn correctly, so far as they 
go, in strict accordance with the Endeavor idea; for to the true 
Internationalist—which every Endeavorer ought to be—there is 
no such thing as a foreign mission. We live on the pole of the 
earth ; all its meridians pass through our house; what time of 
day it is in India, China, San Francisco, Chicago, or Boston is 
the time of day for us, and so our missions are all home missions. 
Our pledge binds us to read the Bible every day, and systematic 
Bible study comes to help us to do so intelligently ; while Junior 
work is simply the training of those who are to stand in our 
places when we drop out into other occupations, or are shelved 
as superannuated. 

But can any of these three lines of work be called a crusade? 
Evidently not. All of them have been done more or less well, 
and perhaps in rather a different way, ever since the Church 
began. A crusade is something to which an individual or soci- 
ety is evidently called of God, by the fact that no one else, and 
nothing else, is capable of it. A crusadé has two parts—the 
doer and the thing to be done; it takes its rise in a great need, 
but this need is of the doer as much as of the deed; the enthu- 
siasm it generates grows with use, and reacts as beneficially 
upon the actor as it acts upon the action. 

An effervescent, frantic, and fanatic zeal is only an integral 
portion of a crusade in popular acceptation. In reality, what- 
ever of this is found at the beginning of a movement is brought 
under discipline and made to conform to decency and order as 
the work proceeds, provided the need is real and the crusader 
in earnest. Thusthe real work of the women’s crusade is now 
being done by the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. 

Now, is there any real gap in the work of the world which 
the Young People’s Society of Christian Endeavor, and that 
only, can fill? I believe there is. 

In the August “ Forum” the Rev. John P. Coyle gives an 
account of a Congregational committee on church work in Mas- 
sachusetts which recently undertook to investigate the question 
whether or not industrial discontent had affected the attitude of 
workingmen in Massachusetts towards the Church. The replies 
received to circulars sent out, both to labor unions and clergy- 
men, represent opinions rather than facts; but though differing 
as to the cause, they concur in Stating that the Church has 
practically xo hold upon the workingmen, “ forty-eight per cent.” 
of whom “disbelieve in the churches,” say the labor leaders. 
The clerical replies denied, and those from labor unions affirmed, 
that industrial “discontent, and the place which the Church 


occupies concerning the questions which underlie it,” are the 
causes of this disunion. 

The question is too large to be here treated otherwise than as 
a postulate. I have never known a workingman or a social 
reformer of any shade of opinion who denied it; I have known 
very many loyal Christians and earnest, hard-working clergy- 
men who considered it a part of their loyalty to affirm it as often 
and as strongly as possible. 

When, at a workingmen’s meeting, the name of Christ is 
cheered and that of the Church hissed, it is quite evident that 
something has gone wrong; and to my mind it also seems incon- 
trovertibly and irresistibly the business of Christian Endeavor, 
whose very motto is “ For Christ amd the Church,” to examine 
into the matter. 

At another meeting of the same kind, in England, some say- 
ing of the Lord was quoted as that of the “ Man of Nazareth,” 
whereupon some one in the crowd called out, “I want to stop — 
right here and give three cheers for that man from Nazareth. I 
don’t know his name, but I like his sentiments.” 

A Socialist leader in the same country—an avowed infidel— 
said to Father Huntington, some two years ago, “ There is no 
doubt that Jesus Christ holds the key to the industrial situation.”’ 
And in the Congregational rally in New York last July the 
Golden Rule was referred to as the only solution of labor 
troubles. 

“ But what can Christian Endeavor do about it?” 

Just whatever it sees there is to do. 

Cardinal Manning, in the great dock strike in London, went to 
and fro as self-constituted ambassador for peace; not in any 
partisan spirit, but recognizing the fact that in this case essen- 
tial justice was on the side of the men. 

When the strike had been won, every banner in the procession 
of victory bore a cross, in recognition of the Cardinal’s power- 
ful and loyal assistance. But, however sincere, fearless, and 
Christlike, Cardinal Manning was only an individual; had his 
r6le been filled by an accredited representative of all the 
Churches, who can doubt that the result would have been grati- 
tude measured with the same measure that the benefit had been 
meted withal ? 

But strikes do not occur every day; besides, they form a diffi- 
cult and complex question, with which Christian Endeavorers are 
not trained todeal. True. But one grievance of the workingman 
against the churches is the question of benefactions. Employ- 
ers who have been concerned in strikes or lockouts on the very 
ground of a proposed reduction of wages have, either before or 
after, made large and munificent gifts to churches, theological 
seminaries, etc. And it is surely evident to all men that strikes 
are eminently unbrotherly, and that arbitration is the only rea- 
sonable and Christian way out of them. Now, arbitration is 
what workingmen a/ways want. In the case of a gift offered 
during the actual progress of a strike, the appropriateness of 
the command, “ First be reconciled to thy brother, and then come 
and offer thy gift,” would be self-evident. Therefore, no benefac- 
tion ought to be accepted by any church or religious society 
from a donor who, if he be an employer of labor, is unwilling to 
pledge himself to submit to proper arbitiation any disputes or 
differences of opinion between himself and his employees that 
may arise thereafter. 

A resolution to this effect, by the Convention of ’93, to meet 
at Montreal, would do more to “ring in the Christ that is to 
be” than ten, twenty, fifty years of work along the old lines. 

But it is just the simplest things that are the hardest to under- 
stand ; and we shall probably have to work for some time yet 
with the Ptolemaic theory before we are enlightened enough 
to believe and follow Copernicus and Galileo. “For all that, 
it moves !” 

Therefore. while we await the requisite enthusiasm for so 
simple yet so radical a measure as that suggested, we can 
occupy ourselves with one or two other things. And, first, we 
can study. In my own Society last year, and the year previous, 
two of our “literary evenings” were given to social science; 
this year we have already had a Bible reading on the sweating 
system, and hope to do more in the same line. Work of this 
kind is certainly in the power of every Society; and in some, 
classes for the study of economics could easily be formed. 

Consumers’ Leagues under the direction of a Social Science 
Committee, pushed with Endeavor enthusiasm in every large 
city, and dealing only with such shops as do not handle goods 
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made by sweaters, would be a powerful instrument for good. 
They should, of course, simply be engineered, not even always 
officered, by Endeavorers; and would need to complement 
their usefulness, something like the “ Electric Sewing-Rooms ” in 
Baltimore (of which there is now no space to give an account), 
but on a much larger scale. 

A boycott on artificial flowers in the manufacture of which 
arsenic is employed might be set on foot by Endeavorers, and 
as many women as possible outside the Society should be 
enlisted in the work. I believe it is not generally known that a 
girl engaged in the manufacture of artificial flowers usually 
dies in about two years of arsenical poisoning. I am told that 
there are other dyes that might be used, though they are rather 
more expensive ; but this side of the question I cannot speak of 
from personal knowledge. In the course of a few weeks, how- 
ever, I hope to be in a position to give full information on the 
whole subject. 

Such a line of work as 1 have indicated should be under the 
direction of a central Committee on Social Science, appointed by 
the United Societies of Christian Endeavor. There should be 
a sub-committee in each State and city Union, and a local com- 
mittee in each Society. The chairman of each committee should 
be permanent, in order to secure effective work, but a rotation 
among the other members would have the usual good educa- 
tional effect. These “ Fraternal Committees,” as we may rather 
call them, should maintain correspondence and keep ia touch 
with labor organizations, etc., and I think in a very short time 
the Young People’s Society of Christian Endeavor would be 
able to report to the churches how and where to “reach the 
masses,” and that the wall now standing between the Church 
and the workingman would be blown into dust by Christian 
Endeavor dynamite. 


Resignation of Dr. Taylor 


The following letter from the Rev. Dr. William M. Taylor, 
pastor of the Broadway Tabernacle of this city, was read to 
the congregation of that church on Sunday of last week, by the 
Clerk, Mr. W. 1. Washburn: 


Aly Dear People: 

The leave of absence so tenderly granted to me in my need by you is now so 
early at an end that it becomes me to let you know what is the state of my 
health and what are my intentions as to the future. 

By the blessing of God on the means which, at the suggestion of my skillful 
physician, have been used, I am now far better than, at one time, I ever expected 
to be. All through the summer I have been making steady progress towards 
health ; not much when looked at from day to day, but quite marvelous when 
tested month by month, and, taken as a whole, giving sure promise, humanly 
speaking, of ultimate perfect restoration. But experience tells me that the 
process of recovery must be slow. At the very best it will take months yet, per- 
haps a year or more, even if nothing untoward should occur, before I reach the 
goal to which I am now so eagerly looking forward. And, even if I do reach 
that ultimately, I am painfully conscious that I can never hope to be again the 
man that I have been. One cannot pass through such an illness as I have had 
without losing that which he can never regain, especially if his vocation be 
that of a preacher of the Gospel. For it leaves behind it the constant liability 
to a return, and the consciousness of that takes away from him that utter 
absence of concern for self on which the effectiveness of speech so largely 
depends. 

In these circumstances I am compelled to face the question what my duty to 
the church is, and, after long, anxious, prayerful, | may even add tearful con- 
sideration, I have reached the conclusion that, in justice to you, no less than in 
consideration for myself, and out of regard to the glory of the Master whom we 
are both seeking to serve, | ought to place in your hands the resignation of my 
pastoral charge. 

I can never fully tell you what it has cost me to come to this decision. I 
loved to preach. Some of the happiest experiences of my life have been in the 
pulpit. I have marked with the deepest interest the growth and deepening 
and mellowing of Christian character in those who statedly waited on my minis- 
try; and the thrill of joy that tingles through one’s heart when he is instru- 
mental in leading a soul to the Saviour has to be experienced to be known. It 
was a great happiness, too, to visit you from house to house, to grasp your 
hands in affectionate greeting, and to help you, as I might, with words of coun- 
sel and of cheer. Not only in regular visitation have I known your homes; | 
have been with you in your times of sickness and bereavement, and by the fel- 
lowship of such seasons we have been welded together in the closest affection ; 
while your kindness to me at all times, but especially during the weeks when my 
illness was most critical, will be remembered by me with gratitude as long as 
memory lasts. My feelings, therefore, are all opposed to my taking the step 
which I have mentioned, but my judgment is fully convinced of its wisdom. 

So, sadly, and with undiminished affection for you all, among whom I have 
preached the Gospel of the Kingdom of God during twenty busy, happy, and 
useful years, but with the concurrence of my nearest and dearest friends, with 
the approval of my own judgment, and with what seems to me to be the guid- 
ance of the Spirit of God, I return into your hands the charge with which | was 
intrusted on the evening of the oth of April, 1872. 

Believe me, Yours faithfully, 


% 


—The Rev. William Elliot Griffis, D.D., of Boston, is the 
Dudleian Lecturer at Harvard University for this year, on the 
Validity of Non-Episcopal Ordination. The lectureship was 
founded by Governor Paul Dudley in the seventeenth century. 


WILLIAM M. TAYLOR. 
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An Open Letter 


The Rev. Alexander McKenzie, of Cambridge, Mass., has 
written an open letter in which he states his reasons for refusing 
the election as a member of the Prudential Committee of the 
American Board as follows: 

I feel that it is due to the Board that I should give the reasons for this con- 
clusion. I might fairly plead that I should be excused from this new service 
on the ground that I have now all the public duties which I am able to per- 
form in justice to the parish which has the first claim upon my time and 
strength. I wish there were no other reason, for my heart is utterly devoted to 
the missionary work at home and abroad, and I should consent to any reason- 
able sacrifice by which I could advance it. Indeed, it is my desire for this 
advance which furnishes the principal reason for my present action. I am not 
alone in the opinion that I can serve our missions better from my unofficial 
position than as a member of the Prudential Committee. 

The action of the Board at its last meeting, giving to the churches to which 
the Board belongs more control of its membership and of its policy, is a 
movement in the right direction, and has the promise of good results. I be- 
lieve that the voice of the churches will be heard, and that their principles of 
action will become the rules of the organizations through which they work. I! 
fear that I should hinder that consummation if I accepted a place upon the 
Committee before these questions have their natural and final adjustment. 

I may be allowed to add that those with whom I am most intimately asso- 
ciated in my extra-parochial work, and whom | should be supposed in same 
degree to represent, are virtually united in their judgment that under the ex- 
isting conditions I should not become a member of the Prudential Committee, 
and stand in a place where, as they believe, my responsibility would be in 
excess of my influence. Their interest in this subject and its relations is vital 
and intelligent, and I have no right to disregard their deliberate judgment. 


We comment editorially on this letter in our Outlook columns. 


The Anti-Gambling Crusade 
By the Rev. O. A. Palmer 


A short time ago The Christian Union published an inter- 
view with Mr. Quinn on the subject of gambling. It was 
intimated in that article that a railroad car would be of great 
service in carrying forward our work. We did not expect that 
we would be able to have it for many months. The sum of 
$12,000 is not so easily gathered in these days, when so many 
calls are being made for home and foreign missions and the 
various benevolences of the churches. 

The first dollar for the car came from a man in New York 
City, last June, who had been a gambler for twenty-one years, 
spent his wife’s fortune, and brought poverty and disgrace to 
his home. His son, who heard Mr. Quinn in the Twenty-third 
Street Young Men’s Christian Association, had been following 
ia his father’s footsteps, losing his wages every week, gambling, 
as he supposed, with his friends, who took equal chances with 
him for his money. 

When the boy saw Mr. Quinn demonstrate with the imple- 
ments the impossibility of winning from the professional, he for 
the first time learned that he “had been giving his money to 
robbers,” as he expressed it, “ who pretended to be his friends.’’ 
This simple demonstration not only saved the boy, but through 
the boy the father was reached, and not only saved from gam- 
bling, but converted in his own home. 

From that time small sums of money have come in without 
any direct appeal for the car. Two weeks ago the car was com- 
pleted in the shops of the Jackson & Sharp Company, Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

Through the generosity of Mr. Job Jackson, the builder of the 
car, Mr. Quinn has been put into possession of the car, and is 
able to reach many thousands of people every week. On the 
roth of October the car was run into the P., W., and B. station at 
Wilmington for inspection. Thousands of people went to see it, 
and gave Mr. Quinn encouragement in his work. The Methodist 
ministers came down from their meeting in a body. While 
in Wilmington, Mr. Quinn spoke in the Grand Opera-House 
to one thousand men, many of the leading business men and 
eight of the city pastors being present. He also spoke in three 
of the leading churches there to large audiences. In Asbury 
Methodist Episcopal Church some six hundred people rose and 
took the anti-gambling pledge. Since the car has been in 
Philadelphia it has been located at Thirtieth and Market Streets, 
where thousands of people every day read on the side of the car 
“ John Philip Quinn’s Anti-Gambling Crusade.” At our first meet- 
ing held from the platform of the car on a recent Sunday after- 
noon, from fifteen hundred to two thousand people listened to Mr. 
Quinn, and when he closed gave him three hearty cheers; 
most of the crowd passed through the car and many signed the 
pledge. 

Many people have thought the car would be very expensive, 
but thus far we have found it a marvel of economy. It gives 
us about all the advertisement we need free, and draws thou- 
sands of people we would not get into a church or Y. M. C. A. 
meeting. As Dr. C. H. Parkhurst says, “ His device of an 
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anti-gambling car is excellent; it has novelty and utility. Un- 
churched people do not like ecclesiastical architecture.” An 
engineer came to Mr. Quinn after the meeting Sunday from the 
platform of the car and said: “ It would be a good investment 
for any railroad company to pay you $10,000 a year to give 
such talks and illustrations to their men.” j 


Mission Work for Mountain Whites 


By Mrs. J. R. Paddock 


“ Along the Appalachian Mountains from Virginia to Alabama 
are two millions of people, two-thirds of whom have never 
received a letter or written one, and could not read one if it were 
printed and sent to them; a people who take no newspapers, 
read no books, who live in log huts, and know nothing of the 
great world around them.” 

Who are these people, and where did they come from? Many 
of them are Scotchmen and French Huguenots who came to 
this country in the early colonial days. Others are undoubtedly 
descended from adventurers and outlaws who invaded the moun- 
tains a hundred years ago, and, finding the climate temperate and 
game abundant, built their rude huts among the forests and 
reared their families in these solitudes. 

Civilization has spread around them on all sides, but never 
reached them. Their houses to-day are made of logs, plastered 
with mud; there is but one room inside; the bare earth is the 
floor, and no windows admit light. In this dark and dismal 
room a family of ten or twelve persons will be found living, 
with not so much as a partition of any kind to separate the men 
from the women and children. 

In recent years the discovery of iron and coal and the open- 
ing up of timber-lands have brought these people to light, and 
they now look out from their mountain homes with astonished 
eyes as they see the steam saw-mill invading their hunting- 
grounds, and the locomotive pushing its way up the valleys. 
Their children, with sad little faces born of want and privation, 
crowd to the mission schools as the greatest boon of their lives. 
Girls with but a single ragged garment on will walk twenty or 
thirty miles through the forests to reach a school, and beg to be 
taken in, for they have heard of a life there which has kindled 
a spark of hope in their sad and darkened existence. The life 
of a mountain girl! how shall we describe it? Born to vice 
and sorrow from the first breath she draws, she is taught, 
‘‘ Lucky if married off at twelve or fourteen years of age,” and 
then comes a life of drudgery. She toils from morning to night, 
indoors with her babies, outdoors with the men. If she lives to 
see her children grown, they will treat her as a slave; her own 
sons will order her out into the fields to work, and leave her to 
starve in the winter, for the supply of food (Indian meal) is 
always low at such times. - 

Snow drifts into their log huts, the winds whistle through the 
open places between the logs. The family huddle around an 
open wood fire, while the little children cover their naked limbs 
with warm ashes to keep from freezing. 

During every such winter the feeble and sick ones die, and 
are buried without ceremony in the underbrush nearest by. 
Those that are stronger manage to live until the winter passes 
and summer brings temporary relief; then life goes on just as 
before—no better, no worse. As the writer of this article sat in 
a mountain cabin by the side of a noble Christian woman from 
the North, she told him how her heart went out to these moun- 
tain people of the South, “so ignorant, so poor, so lost to God 
and the world;” how she had visited them in their homes, fed 
them, ministered to them in their sickness, and brought the 
Gospel of a better life to their dying bodies and souls. She has 
consecrated not only her life, but all her personal means, to this 
work. After building and equipping three large and flourishing 
schools for the poor and oppressed in other places, she has turned 
to the children of these mountain people. During the past winter 
she pushed her way into one of the most destitute places in the 
mountains, and, while living in a log hut herself, began building 
a school-house. One hundred and sixty children crowded to its 
door, and room could not be found to care for them, or teachers 
to instruct them. It is the same story all through the mountains. 

The people welcome the school and school-teacher as their 
best and only friend. They will hew timbers, drag stones, 
build school-houses, if Northern people will only show them how, 
and furnish them teachers. With all that they can do, it now 
costs twenty-five dollars additional each year to provide for a 
boy or girl in one of these home schools. 

The writer will be glad to correspond with any one interested, 
and to furnish names, locations, also pictures of these schools 
and people. 

East Orange, N. J. 
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Gleanings 

—The Rev. W. A. V. V. Mahon, D.D., Professor of Didactic 
Theology in the New Brunswick Theological Seminary, died on 
Thursday of last week, at the age of seventy. Dr. Mahon was 
graduated from Union College in 1840, and New Brunswick 
Theological Seminary in 1846. He was pastor of the New Dur- 
ham Reformed Church for many years. 

—An exchange says that the Rev. Mary T. Whitney, who has 
just been secured as pastor of the First Unitarian Church in 
Somerville, has served other congregations in this capacity in the 
last few years. Her husband is also a clergyman in the same 
denomination, and is settled over a church in Athol, N. Y. It 
is nearly twenty years since they were married. Her latest 
charge was in Millbury, Mass. During her residence there she 
was President of the Worcester League of Unitarian Women. 

—A correspondent writes us that the Rev, J. Allen, D.D., 
LL.D., Ph.D., for the past twenty-five years President of Alfred 
University, Alfred, N. Y., died September 21, 1892. In accord- 
ance with his wish, his body was cremated and the ashes placed 
in an ancient Grecian vase, dating back to about 1200 B.c., and 
reputed to have once contained the ashes of the first king of the 
island of Cos, the birthplace and the home of Hippocrates. 
The vase is deposited in the museum on the campus known as 
“ The Steinheim.” 

—The Rev. Dr. R. Heber Newton, rector of All Souls’ 
Church of this city, has been granted a year’s leave of absence 
by the vestry of that church in consequence of ill health. He 
has already been absent from his charge for six months, and he 
proposed that he should resign his rectorship, but the vestry and 
congregation would not consent to his doing so. In the absence 
of the Rev. Dr. Newton, his duties as rector will be discharged 
by the Rev. Dr. Samuel H. Bishop, who has been elected assist- 


‘ant minister of All Souls’ Church. 


—The Congregational Club of New Haven devoted its first 
meeting of the season, on the evening of October 24, to a com- 
memoration of the organization of the first Congregational 
church, in London, in 1592. It was the largest meeting that 
Club has ever held since it was founded in 1883. The histori- 
cal address was given by Dr. Charles Ray Palmer, of Bridge- 
port, who reviewed the religious events during the forty years 
preceding 1592, and pointed out that in 1566 a church on atruly 
Congregational basis was organized in the Bridewell Prison in 
London, by a few persons confined there for conscience’ sake, 
and that a teacher and deacon were duly elected; but that 
church appears to have become extinct with the death of its 
original members. A few months after the gathering of the 
London church in 1592 three or four of its prominent members, 
including its pastor, suffered martyrdom by hanging; an event 
which Dr. Palmer said was to be commemorated by the Con- 
gregationalists of England early in 1893, and ought to be no- 
ticed also by those of America. The Rev. E. P. Parker, D.D., - 
of Hartford, delivered a poem, and an address followed by Dr. | 
Behrends, of Brooklyn, on the question, What is Congregation- 
alism? He dwelt especially upon the independency and liberty 
of the local church as constituting the distinctive feature of the 
system. The exercises were varied by the singing of original 
hymns written for the occasion. It is probable that the proceed- 
ings of the evening will be published by the Club, as all were of 
great interest and value. 


Ministerial Personals 
CONGREGATIONAL 


—Edward P. Seymour, of the Yale Divinity Scnool, was ordained pastor of 
the church in Morrisville, Vt., on October 27. 

—L. F. Buell was installed as pastor of the church in Mount Vernon, N. Y., 
on November 3. 

—George F. Pentecost has received a call from Hart Street Church of Boston, 
Mass. 

—L. H. Hallock, of Waterville, Me., accepts a call from Tacoma, Wash. 

PRESBYTERIAN 

—F. E. Williams, of the Princeton Seminary, accepts a call from the Bound- 
ary Avenue Church of Baltimore, Md. 

—C, E. Herring has received a call from the First Church of Plainfield, N. J. 

—C. G. Martin, of Greenport, L. I., has resigned to accept a call from the 
First Church of Sandusky, O. 

OTHER CHURCHES 


—C. J. Gibson, rector of Grace Church (P. E.), Petersburg, Va., died on Oc- 
tober 31, at the age of seventy-three. 

—H. S. Clapp, St. Paul, Minn., has been chosen rector of the Church of the 
Advent (P. E.), Philadelphia, Pa. 

—J. B. Searles, a well-known Methodist minister, died in Corinth, N. Y., on 
October 31. 

—G. N. Musgrove, of Greenville, R. I., accepts a call to the Jefferson Street 
Baptist Church, Biddeford, Me. 

—A. B. McLaurin, of Binghamton, N. Y., accepts a call from the Union 
Avenue Baptist Church of Greenpoint, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Books and Authors 


The Memoirs of Talleyrand' | 


There can be no doubt that the long-expected Memoirs 
of Talleyrand have proved to be one ofthe most signal 
literary disappointments of recent times. Indeed, it is 
hardly going too far to say that it would be difficult to find 
—outside of an English “blue-book”—so many pages 
containing so little of real interest to the average reader 
of history. ‘The title is, in fact, a misnomer. This is ad- 
mitted by no less a person than the author himself, who 
says, in a prefatory note to the first part, that the term 
Memoirs is wholly inapplicable to a work in which his per- 
sonal life and relations will be mentioned as seldom as he 
can help. He begins, therefore, without title, leaving it, 
apparently, to the ingenuity of his literary executors to 
discover a designation that will meet the requirements of 
the case. Unquestionably it is in some degree owing to 
‘their failure to do this that the work has so bitterly dis- 
appointed expectations. Had it been announced under a 
‘title which truthfully described its contents, such as, for 
instance, ‘‘ The Correspondence, Official and Semi-official, 
of the Prince de Talleyrand,” it would have been awaited, 
undoubtedly, with far less eagerness, but at least it would 
have been read with a judgment unaffected by the sense 
of injury that comes from a promise unfulfilled. As 
volume after volume made its leisurely appearance, the 
conscientious reader who toiled through it was sustained 
in his disappointment by the very natural expectation that 
‘there must come something at last to reward him for his 
labor and to account for the author’s command that the 
work should not see the light until at least thirty years 
after his death. It was not until the fifth, and last, volume 
‘had been read that this sustaining faith was finally de- 
stroyed. Then followed what might have been expected. 
‘Surprise and disappointment sought relief in a refusal to 
accept the memoirs as genuine. Their authenticity was 
hotly contested on the ground of mistakes and dis- 
crepancies which would have been almost too trivial to 
notice had the character or the title of the work been 
different. But though the early doubts as to their genuine- 
ness may be considered as unworthy of serious attention, 
the charge that they are incomplete cannot be disposed of 
so easily. 

It must be admitted that those who so strongly 
contend for the theory of editorial suppressions and 
changes have arguments, both numerous and reasonable, 
to support their opinions. It is almost incredible, they 
assert, that a man like Talleyrand, who, during a public 
career extending over half a century, was the custodian of 
more political secrets and held intimate relations with 
more famous and notorious men and women than an 
person in Europe, should maintain before posterity a reti- 
cence in regard to events and individuals far stricter even 
than that which he preserved before his contemporaries, 
It has been well said of him that, if he had no friends to 
reward, he had a host of enemies to punish; and it is 
known that he answered those who urged him to reply to 
the innumerable and furious attacks made upon him by 
assuring them that he had a rod in pickle in his memoirs 
which would secure for him the revenge that he was too poli- 
tic and too indifferent to seek during his lifetime. We 
even have it on good authority that he occasionally read to 
his intimate friends extracts from these papers which 
showed that this boast was not idly made, Yet in the mem- 
oirs, as they are given to us, he not only spares many of his 
worst enemies the terrible castigation that he undoubtedly 
had it in his power to inflict, but he even goes so far, in 
some instances, as to omit all mention of persons who held 
the most intimate relations with him, and the exposure of 
whose iniquities would have materially aided his own vin- 
dication. But even if we grant that Talleyrand was capa- 
ble of such chivalrous magnanimity, how are we to recon- 
cile its exercise with his positive injunction that his memoirs 
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should not be published until at least thirty years after his 
death, in order that those who might still be alive would 
not have to suffer from what truth might have compelled 
him to say to their disadvantage? If this prohibition 
means anything, it means that there were still alive in 1836, 
the date of his will, some persons concerning whom he had 
expressed himself in strong language. Yet in these memoirs 
there is not a word that might not have appeared just as 
well immediately after the author’s death as thirty years 
after. The logical inference is that the passages relating to 
these individuals, at least, have been editorially suppressed. 
Now, if it is morally certain that the liberty of omitting or 
modifying has been exercised in some important instances, 
are we not justified in a strong suspicion that it may have 
been exercised in others? This feeling of distrust is ma- 
terially strengthened when we consider the peculiar circum- 
stances attending the editing of the work by one of the 
principal literary executors. 

In 1862, by the death of the Duchess of Talleyrand 
(the niece of the Prince), M. de Bacourt became the 
sole custodian of the immense mass of partly classified 
and unrevised notes and papers from which the memoirs 
were to be made up. This gentleman, who was an almost 
fanatical admirer of Talleyrand, and whose extraordinary 
devotion to his work has been amusingly described by his 
niece, the novelist “ Gyp,” carefully sorted and selected 
the manuscripts and then made a copy of them in his own 
hand. This is the copy from which the actual publication 
was made, 

Unfortunately, M. de Bacourt’s zeal and industry were 
far greater than was his realization of the obligation that 
he owed to history. He destroyed the original papers 
from which the copy was made ; a proceeding, it is almost 
needless to say, that has greatly diminished the value of 
his work by precluding the possibility of testing its accu- 
racy and completeness. Of course we have M. de Bacourt’s 
assurance that all is as it should be; but the methods 
both of editing and examining historical papers of this 
kind have changed very much even since M. de Bacourt’s 
time, and the historical investigator of to-day resolutely 
refuses to accept as conclusive in such a matter the mere 
affirmation of any man, no matter how reliable he may be. 
Moreover, there is particular reason for the exercise of 
caution in this case. M. de Bacourt was, by the testimony 
of his stanchest defenders, a really fanatical admirer of 
Talleyrand, and the disposition which is felt by a man of 
this temperament to so select and arrange his material as 
to present his hero in the brightest possible light has been 
found unconquerable by far greater editors and historians 
than M. de Bacourt could claim to be. That he was not 
exempt from this amiable weakness is shown by the lati- 
tude of judgment which he permitted himself when editing 
certain papers left to him by the Comte de la Marck. 
Even the Duc de Broglie, the final executor of Talleyrand 
and the earnest defender of M. de Bacourt, admits that in 
some of these documents suppressions and evasions have 
been traced. It is evident, therefore, that there is noth- 
ing in M. de Bacourt’s previous record calculated to allay 
the suspicions with which his present work has been 
regarded. Nor can it be said that his case is improved 
by the suspicious connection of Napoleon III. with the 
postponement of the publication of the memoirs to a date 
twenty years beyond that fixed by Talleyrand. The 
responsibility for this act was attributed, at the time, to 
Talleyrand’s heirs, the family De Valencay. They made 
the concession, it was said, at the urgent entreaty of the 
Emperor. But the authority to make it did not belong to 
them, but to M. de Bacourt, and it is now known that he 
had exercised this power, by will, some years before the 
convention with the family was made. The probability is 
that they merely confirmed an agreement already arrived 
at between Napoleon III. and M. de Bacourt. 

But why was Napoleon so excessively anxious to secure 
a postponement? That he had some knowledge of the 
contents of the memoirs seems to admit of no question ; 
and yet, if they were then as they are now, it is not easy to 
find an adequate motive for his strenuous interference. 
Severely as the first Napoleon is handled in them, they con- 
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tain no disclosures which can reasonably account for the 
great dread with which they were unquestionably regarded 
by the nephew. Under these circumstances it is not strange 
that a suspicion should have arisen that a postponement 
of the time of publication was not the only concession 
that Napoleon III. succeeded in obtaining. If injustice 
is done to M. de Bacourt in this respect, it is hard to see how 
any one but M. de Bacourt can be held responsible for 
such a result. By his unaccountable act in destroying the 
original papers he has given us a justly discredited work, 
and has virtually challenged the critical student of history 
to attempt to account for the difference between what the 
memoirs are and what he had every reason to expect that 
they would be. 

Such, in brief, are some of the arguments used by those 
who refuse to accept the present work as a complete and 
faithful reproduction of the notes and papers left for pub- 
lication by Prince Talleyrand. 

On the other hand, the answer is made that the work as 
it stands is perfectly in keeping with the character and the 
avowed intention of the author. His object in writing it 
was not to interest and instruct posterity, but to vindicate 
and perpetuate his own fame. In accordance with this 
deliberately adopted purpose, he has so apportioned its con- 
tents as best to serve his own interests, touching as briefly 
as possible on that part of his career which calls for de- 
fense, but treating exhaustively those portions of it which 
compel admiration. Hence we have a very meager account 
of the Revolutionary and Napoleonic periods, and a drearily 
minute record of the European Congresses of Vienna and 
London. In other words, if the reader has failed to find 
in the work what he believed he had a right to expect, he 
ought, in justice, to attribute this result, not to M. de Ba- 
court’s editing, but to Prince de Talleyrand’s characteris- 
tically selfish policy. 

But, whichever standpoint we may choose to take in this 
controversy, one thing is certain. The destruction of the 
original manuscripts has deprived the first two volumes— 
beyond which the general reader will hardly get—of their 
claim to rank as a reliable historical authority. It is in 
the last three volumes, which were almost entirely devoted 
to official and semi-official dispatches relating to the Con- 
gresses of 1814 and 1830, that the special student of 
history will find the chief value of the work. 

That the memoirs as a whole will achieve the purpose 
for which they were written—the vindication and perpetu- 
ation of the, author’s reputation—seems to us impossible. 
They‘present absolutely no newjevidence which should call 
for a revision of the verdict already pronounced upon 
Talleyrand by his contemporaries and by history. The 
main charges against him remain unshaken, and, in most 
cases, even undenied. Accused, not in general, but in 
specific, terms of almost every kind of crime, personal and 
public, of which a man could be guilty, he either permits 
judgment to go against him by default, or attempts to ex- 
cuse himself on the plea of extenuating circumstances. 
He served in all eight known masters—not including the 
Church, of which, as the profligate Abbé de Perigord and 
the Bishop of Autun, he was for so many years a shining 
light. He received his first public appointment from 
Louis XVI., and his last from Louis Philippe. To none 
of his many employers was he wholly faithful, and some of 
them he systematically betrayed to their overthrow. His 
venality was extraordinary even for the shockingly venal 
times in which he lived. Half the sovereigns of Europe 
are known to have had him in their pay, and he never 
hesitated to prostitute his many offices of trust to the 
He was so lost to any 
sense of honor or decency in this respect that when 
Napoleon violently denounced him to his face for his mani- 
fold pecuniary transgressions, he showed no signs of con- 
fusion and made no attempt at denial, but merely re- 
marked, upon leaving the audience, that it was a pity so 
great a man had been so badly brought up. His private 
habits were perhaps no worse, but were certainly no better, 
than was customary in the grossly licentious social circle to 
which he belonged. His political opinions were those of 
the party in power. He reduced political trimming to a 
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fine art, and politics with him was so evidently a mere 
passionless profession that his advocacy of ultra-revolu- 
tionary doctrines at one time and his championship of 
“monarchical legitimacy” at another excited neither 
great surprise nor lasting resentment among his contem- 
poraries. Of course in his memoirs he invariably repre- 
sents himself as actuated solely by the purest motives of 
patriotism. Hedoes not deny that he repeatedly deceived 
and conspired against those who employed him, but he 
claims that there was not one to whom he did not give 
more than he received, and that, in abandoning them, he 
was consulting, not his own interests, but the interests of 
France. If such manifestly sophistical reasoning were 
worthy of serious consideration, it might be worth while to 
inquire how his devotion to the interests of his country can 
be reconciled with his refusal to receive, unless he should 
first be given a bribe of $250,000, the American commis- 
sioners sent to France by John Adams for the purpose of 
putting an end to the strained relations between that 
country and the United States. But on this point, as on 
all others of a like nature, the memoirs are absolutely 
silent. They present him to us at his best—on the occa- 
sions when his interests and his country’s were inseparable, 
and when, consequently, his peculiar abilities enabled him 
to perform, for France and for Europe, services which can 
never be forgotten nor belittled. And yet, in spite of his 
remarkable intellectual powers and the fact that for nearly 
half a century he was perhaps the most persistentiy 
prominent figure on the European political stage, it is 
impossible to regard him as a really great man. His true 
place in history is that of a consummately skillful diploma- 
tist at a time when diplomacy achieved its triumphs by 
means of social and political intrigues among individuals. 
His low conception of public ends, his total lack of politi- 
cal conviction, and his want of eloquence and magnetism 
forbade him even to maké the attempt to be the leader of 
men or measures on a large scale. He possessed none of 
the great attributes essential to the true statesman—unless, 
indeed, we are willing to accept Napoleon’s cynical esti- 
mate of statesmanship as a correct one. “ Metternich,” 
said the Emperor on one occasion when speaking of Talley- 
rand’s great Austrian rival, “approaches to being a states- 
man—he lies very well.” 


The Age of Man’ 


To the many who have never read Professor Wright’s “ Ice 
Age in North America,” on account of its size, this little 
volume will be very welcome. The book is written to answer 
the question, How old is man? The oldest relics of human 
handiwork and the oldest remains of man himself, so far 
known and universally admitted to be authentic, come from de- 
posits which were formed in connection with the glacial period. 
To know their age some knowledge of quaternary geology is 
necessary. The work is divided into the following chapters : 
Introductory, Existing Glaciers, Glacial Motion, Signs of Past 
Glaciation, Ancient Glaciers in the Western Hemisphere, An- 
cient Glaciers in the Eastern Hemisphere, Drainage System in 
the Glacial Period, Relics of Man in the Glacial Period, Cause 
of the Glacial Period, Date of the Glacial Period. Professor 
H. W. Haynes adds an appendix upon the question of tertiary 
man. The last three chapters are those of prime importance. 
Rude implements of human handiwork and the remains of man 
himself are reported as found in gravels of glaciai age (¢. ¢., 
deposited during the early, middle, or closing parts of the 
glacial period, especially in the latter). These finds in America 
consist of rude implements of argillite, schist, and quartzite 
from New Jersey, Indiana, Ohio, and Minnesota. These all 
come apparently from gravels formed in the closing part of the 
glacial period. Mr. Cresson believes he has found a similar 
implement of argillite in undisturbed deposits of the Columbian 
formation at Claymont, Del. (This is still older than the gravels 
of New Jersey, etc.) In Europe great numbers of rude imple- 
ments of flint have been found in quaternary gravels, associated 
with the bones of various species of extinct mammalia. These 
have been found in France, in England, and elsewhere. In west- 
ern Europe also the relics of man’s workmanship appear in 
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many caverns which were filled up, wholly or in part, by quater- 
nary deposits. More than this, in western Europe skulls, show- 
ing a well-marked human type, have been found in quaternary 
deposits, and appear to be of the age of the layers in which 
they occur. This Canstadt type is certainly now well estab- 
lished, skulls having been found at Canstadt, Eguisheim, Nean- 
derthal, and Spy. To a description of these objects from 
Europe and America Professor Wright adds a statement de- 
scriptive of the Calaveras skull, the mortars and other imple- 
ments from below the lava-beds of California, and the Nampa 
Image. The question of the geological age of these, even if 
their authenticity be admitted, it is so difficult that it may not 
be settled at present. 

Admitting the rest of the evidence, and that man lived 
during the glacial period, what is really his age? It is 
possible to estimate how much time has elapsed since the 
glacial period closed. River gorges have been eroded, kettle- 
holes have been in part filled up by decaying vegetation 
and by the down-wash of their slopes, lake-basins are grad- 
ually being filled by in-carrying of sediment. The rate of 
these operations may be approximately calculated. If the 
estimates show fair agreement, they carry weight. Niag- 
ara’s gorge is post-glacial. Gilbert's careful study shows that 
it has taken little if any more than seven thousand years for its 
cutting. Professor Wright refers to Mr. Gilbert’s suggestion 
that Niagara has not always carried so much water as now, 
that there may have existed an old channel of drainage for 
the great lakes northeastward through Georgian Bay, French 
River, and Lake Nipissing, into a tributary of the Ottawa, and 
through this into the St. Lawrence. Professor Wright objects 
to the theory, but since the book was written (in fact, within a 
few weeks) he has himself discovered the predicted channel. It 
is evident, then, that the time-estimate of Niagara’s gorge does 
not actually represent all of post-glacial time for that region 
(see “ The Nation,” September 22, 1892). Even so, however, 
it is not likely that more than ten thousand years have passed 
since the closing part of the glacial period there. This period 
of time will no doubt be ample to allow for the age of the gravels 
in which man’s relics have been so widely found. But man 
may date to the beginning of the glacial period (or to the later 
tertiary). How much more time must we allow for the length 
of the glacial period? Prestwich suggests twenty-five thou- 
sand years. This is much less than is claimed by Croll and 
many geologists. No reasonable person objects to any degree 
of antiquity for the race that the geologist and archzologist 
shall prove. But all geological history shows a tendency in first 
time-estimates to exaggeration. Charles Darwin and the early 
geologists referred to many millions of years as trifles. To-day 
we are told that the whole history of.the earth must be com- 
pressed within less than one hundred millions of years—per- 
haps very much less. Sir Charles Lyell estimated Niagara’s 
gorge to represent thirty to one hundred thousand years. Mr. 
Gilbert reduced this estimate to ten thousand or less, and Dr. 
Pohlman claims that this is at least twice the real figure. In 
the light of such experience the estimate of thirty-five thousand 
years from the close of the tertiary is more likely to diminish 
than to decrease, and, although it may be shown that man is very 
old, his antiquity will probably be counted in decades of, not in 
centuries of, thousands of years. In this fact lies hope for the 
future. If man’s progress during hundreds of thousands of years 
were no greater than we see it is, the future outlook would be 
disheartening. Such books as Professor Wright’s do good. It 
is true that he deals with much that is not settled, with many 
problems on which the best workers differ. But all great prob- 
iems*must be settled by the thoughtful people at large, and the 
speediest way to reach final conclusions is to interest the peo- 
ple, to increase the number of observers, and to thus obtain a 
wider basis of facts of observation. 
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The talks of Mr. Charles F. Lummis about New Mexico, the 
Pueblo and Navajo Indians, and the great Southwest generally, 
are thoroughly pleasing, because he has mastered a great and 
interesting subject in its minutest details, and writes easily and 
in a popular way about things that are to most of us new and 
Strange. Some Strange Corners of Our Country is his new 
book on these topics, and it is not too much to say that there is 
literally not a dull page in it. He starts with the assertion that 
Americans know more, as a rule, about other countries than their 
own, and, whether this be so or not, he most effectively proves 
that there are in one single section of our country whole classes 
of subjects of which the average American knows nothing, yet 
which are intensely interesting from the points of view of the 
Sightseer, the lover of nature, the curiosity-hunter, the student 
of antiquities, and the ethnologist. The book is a particularly 
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good one for boys, in whom it should arouse a wholesome and 
patriotic desire to know more about this land of ours. (The: 
Century Company, New York.) 


Captain A. T. Mahan, U.S.N., was well chosen as the biog- 
rapher of the late Admiral Farragut, which volume begins- 
the series of “ Great Commanders.” Captain Mahan is not only- 
an accomplished officer, as his position evinces, but has written: 
a painstaking and thoroughly sympathetic biography. Admiral’ 
Farragut was one of the bravest of our commanders in the late 
war, and Captain Mahan shows that the Admiral’s success was 
not due to dash and chance, but to a well-considered method. 
Farragut was not only a military genius but a good and God- 
fearing man. (D. Appleton, New York.) 
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West, Andrew F. Alcuin. $1. 
pus, Jaces A. The Children of the Poor. $2.50. 
The Battles of Frederick the Great. Edited by Cyril Ransome. $1.50. 
The Great Streets of the World. By Richard Harding Davis, Andrew L ang,. 
Henry James, and Others. $4. 

- SEARLE & GORTON, CHICAGO 
Morgan, Nina L. A Slumber Song. $1. 

SILVER, BURDETT & CO., BOSTON 
The Holy Ordinance of Marriage arranged by Rev. G. E. Merrill. 

E. & J. B. YOUNG & CO., NEW YORK 

60 cts. 
Wilson, A. M. Molly and Nan. 40 cts. 
lones, Rev. Harry. Here and Elsewhere. §8o cts. 
Enbule-Evans, A. Cicely’s Mistake. &o cts. 
Jackson, Alice F. julie. $1. 
Shipton. Helen. Spitewinter. 60 cts. 
Moore, F. Frankfort. Sailing and Sealing. $1.50. 
CASSELL PUBLISHING CO., NEW YORK > 
Pain, Barry. Playthings and Parodies. $1. 
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Outlook in Education 


Every indication of the success of the 
‘English Free Education Act is eagerly 
studied both by its friends and its foes. It 
is yet too early to speak definitely of its 
general effects, but in many districts it 
has certainly wrought wonders. No more 
striking instance of what this great meas- 
-ure can accomplish has been made public 
than the following account, from the Lon- 
don “ Times,” of the experience of a single 
‘district 


The district in question is situated in the North of 
England, and it will be remembered that the sup- 
porters of the voluntary system looked forward with 

particular anxiety to the consequences of the Act in 
that part of the country. It was foreseen that, what- 
~ever incidental additions to expenditure might be 
imposed by the new system, the actual deficit in 
“school pence”? would be more than compensated 
by the “ fee-grant”’ throughout a large part of the 
agricultural counties inthe South and West. But it 
. was clear that no such result could be hoped for in 
the North. The rate of wages and the general cost 
of living have long been higher there than in the 
southern half of the island, and the school fees had 
been necessarily fixed on a higher scale. The “ fee- 
. grant,” which conferred a bounty upon the man- 
agers of a parish school in Dorset or Devon, where 
the customary fees had been 1d. or 2d. a week, would 
have left a heavy balance on the wrong side of the 
account in the North-country parishes, where 4d. and 
.5d. had been the customary charge. It would, indeed, 
have been impossible in many places for the man- 
agers to keep the schools open at all had they not 
been empowered to accept a modified fee without 
forfeiting their claim to the fee-grant. This power 
was restricted to the managers of schools where the 
fees had exceeded 3d. a week prior to the passing of 
the Act, and the fee to be charged under it was lim- 
ited to such a sum as should suffice to make good 
the difference between the old scale of fees and the 
new “fee-grant.” This provision has enabled large 
num bers of rural schools in the northern counties to 
escape the ruin which seemed to threaten them. 
Our correspondent tells us how the managers of one 
. school, at all events, have contrived to make it at 
once an instrument of discipline and a source of 
profit. 
The conditions under which this remarkable feat 
‘has been achieved are said to be more than usually 
unfavorable. he school in question is in North- 
umberland, and the old fees range from 32. to 5d., 
according to standard. When the Free Education 
Act became law the managers sat dewn and counted 
the charges. Feeling in the district demanded of 
them thaf they should “free’’ the school. Common 
prudence required that they should make their 
accounts balance. The average school fee had been 
4d.; they had, therefore, to make good a loss of 1d. 
a week for each scholar. The problem was to find a 
source from which the necessary supplies might be 
drawn. The managers solved it with singular sagac- 
ity. They determined to make the Exchequer pay 
the whcle cost of the free education which the Legis- 
4dature had bestowed upon them, and they hit upon 
an ingenious plan for giving effect to their resolution. 
The fee-grant doubled the amount of the total grant 
payable by the Government, and all Government 
grants depend upon what is technically known as 
‘the “average attendance.”” The managers found 
that an increase of 8 per cent. in their “ average 
attendance”’ would entitle them to a grant which 
would cover the loss of the old school pence. The 
‘task before them, therefore, was how to make this 
great improvement in an attendance which was 
already unusually high. They have accomplished it 
_by a judicious use of the power to charge the differ- 
ence between the fee-grant and the old fees. With 
the good sense and the knowledge of human nature 
which belong to practical men, they resolved to take 
the parents into their confidence. They got them 
together and explained the whole plan to them, with 
‘the figures duly worked out on a blackboard. Regu- 
lar attendance, it was shown, would make the schools 
free. Irregular attendance would involve a loss. 
The managers, therefore, stated that they would not 
charge any fee to the children who came regularly 
and helped to earn the increased grant, but they 
would charge children who did not come regularly 
the fee which they were entitled to charge under the 
Act. In other words, they have practically con- 
verted this fee into a fine for irregular attendance. 
It is charged nominally to all children, but it is remit- 
ted for the whole of each quarter to those who have ob- 
served a specified standard of regularity during the 
preceding quarter. The Northumbrian peasants rec- 
ognized the justice of the scheme. It was adopted, 
an@it has amply realized the expectations of its 
authors. The percentage of attendance has increased 
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by more than the requisite 8 per cent., and is now 
16 per cent. above the average in England; the 
schoolis in a better financial position than ever ; edu- 
cation has been absolutely free for all except a hand- 
ful of truants, and the fees exacted from these 
defaulters have provided:a prize-fund for the reward 
of their more diligent fellows. 


This account of what a rural district 
can accomplish will repay study, and is 
not without its application to some of our 
own public school problems. An average 
attendance of 90.5 per cent. was reached 
during ten bad months of the year, and 
without the assistance of a truant officer. 
The plan adopted served also as a means 
of providing that moral training which 
cannot be tested directly by examinations. 
It has checked the former slovenly notion 
that school attendance was a mere matter 
of convenience to parents and children, 
and it impresses upon both the value of 
punctuality and method. 


The interest in the Swedish system of 
manual training known as Sloyd has near- 
ly died out in this country, but it is increas- 
ing in England. This year two sets of 
vacation classes for teachers of Sloyd 
were held, and were well attended. At 
the same time forty teachers from Great 
Britain and Ireland were at Lads, and 
about thirty more at Dr. Gétze’s class in 
Leipsic. The enthusiasm of those who 
have studied Sloyd carefully is very great, 
and important results are expected from 
its general introduction into English ele- 
mentary schools. 


The number of public schools in France 
is 69,359, and 14,500 private ones, all con- 
taining 137,000 classes. When compul- 
sory education came in force, about ten 
years ago, there were 76,000 schools, with 
118,000 classes. The average number of 
pupils to each teacher in the public schools 
is 44, and 45 in the private schools, though 
in some cases a teacher may have charge 
of over 50. In 1889, 91 per cent. of the 
conscripts could write, and in 1887, the 
date of last census, 89 per cent. of the 
men and 83 per cent. of the women could 
sign their names. 


A report on next year’s French budget 
has just been issued. The educational esti- 
mates are 176,000,000 francs: 15,000,000 
for higher education, 19,000,000 for sec- 
ondary, 125,000,000 for primary. The 
present number of students in the faculties 
is over 22,000—more than double the num- 
ber in 1875. The fact that at least half 
these are in Paris would seem to be an 
argument for the proposed creation of 
provincial universities. To those who 
hold that this is only a factitious prosperity, 
the report points out that only 7 per cent. 
of all the students in letters and science 
hold scholarships. In the secondary 
schools 49 per cent. are in /ycées and 
colléges, 42 per cent. in religious institu- 
tions, 9 per cent. in secular. The first have 
slightly gained since last year, the second 
slightly lost, but in both the number of 
boarders is steadily falling off. 


Berlin, whose population is just about 
that of New York, has 277 public schools, 
with 4,019 classes. Of these, 2,192 are 
classes for boys, 1,748 classes for girls, 
and 79 mixed classes. The total number 
of pupils is 205.751. Besides these public 
schools there are 83 Jewish and private 
schools, with 657 classes and 18821 
pupils. Of the public schools there are 17 
Gymnasia, 8 Realgymnasia, 2 Oberreal- 
schulen, 8 héhere Biirgerschulen, 7 girls’ 
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high schools, 1 lower training college for 
elementary schoolmasters, and 234 middle 
and elementary schools. 

The administration of the primary 
schools. throughout the kingdom of Portu- 
gal, which since 1878 had been in the 
hands of the municipalities, has by a 
recent decree been transferred back to the 
State. The reason for this change is said 
to be inefficient municipal management, 
especially in Lisbon, where, though schools 
have increased in number, there has been 
little or no increase of efficiency, and this 
notwithstanding the fact that since 1881 
the average cost per pupil has risen from 
about 20 to 140 francs. One effect of the 
new organization will be a considerable 
reduction of expense. In Lisbon alone 
some 700,000 francs will be saved, though 
there are many who declare that this result 
can be secured only at a heavy educational 
loss, and some even who whisper that the 
whole matter is a political move, and 
that the Government's sole motive is to 
strengthen its hands at the next election. 

Greece, as is well known, is the one Eu- 
ropean country which consistently carries 
out the principle of free education from 
the lowest to the highest grade. The con- 
sequence is that it has more university 
graduates for its population than even 
Germany. The average number of stu- 
dents on the books of the University of 
Athens is twenty-five hundred. M. Tri- 
coupis has come to the conclusion that 
the number of déclassés \iterates is ex- 
cessive, and that the deficit in the national 
budget may be partly made good by a 
moderate tax on secondary and higher 
education. If his proposed bill passes, the 
pupil of the progymnasium will hencefor- 
ward have to pay 25 drachmas ($5) a year, 
the pupil of the gymnasium 50 drachmas, 
and the university student from 100 to I 50 
drachmas, in addition to examination fees. 
The Prime Minister calculates that these 
scholastic fees will produce $300,000. 


As this issue of The Christian Union 
goes to press, the Committee of Ten ap- 
pointed by the National Educational Asso- 
ciation to study the problem of secondary 
education in the United States are as- 
sembling in New York for an important 
meeting. Sessions will be held on No 
vember 9, 10, 11, and 12 at Columbia Col- 
lege, and much interest is manifested in 
the outcome. President Eliot, of Harvard, 
is the Chairman of the Committee. 


The question is being asked, both in 
Europe and America, why it is thet the 
handwriting of the average individual con- 
tinues so poor, despite the time and effort 
spent by the schools in teaching the art of 
writing. The physicians, too, aroused by 
their own professional observations, have 
raised a protest against existing methods 
of teaching writing. They hold that 
both myopia and scoliosis, which de 
velop so largely during school life, 
are distinctly traceable to the bad pos- 
tures assumed and taught in writing: 
lessons; that these harmful postures are 
due to the “slope” or “slant” of the 
writing; that the spine will certainly be 
twisted unless an upright style of writing 
is adopted; that vertical writing, if sub- 
stituted for the prevailing “ sloping ” style, 
would obviate all of these troubles. !t 
has also been shown by experiment that 
the vertical style of writing can be taught 
more quickly than the “sloping,” and, 
when learned, is more legible. 
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With Our Readers 


I.— Correspondence 


The “Georgia Precedent” 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 
It can easily be shown that the “ Con- 
gregationalist ” and the “ Advance” are 


correct in the editorial statement that the - 


« Georgia precedent,” set at Worcester, 
was maintained at Minneapolis, and your 
very able “special correspondent” not 
quite accurate in affirming that the “ prec- 
edent ” was “ reversed.” 

1. The delegates of the “ white” Dis- 
trict Conferences of Georgia were seated 
at Worcester, but the delegate of the 
United Conference was not, because that 
body did not include all of the Congrega- 
tional churches of the State. 

2. The delegates of the “ white ” Con- 
ferences in Alabama were seated at Min- 
neapolis, but the delegate of the Conven- 
tion was not, because that body did not 
include all of the Coegregational churches 
of the State. 

3. The Worcester Council advised the 
brethren in Georgia to “ get together ” and 
“organize.” This action was repeated at 
Minneapolis in the Alabama case. 

4. The seating, at Worcester, of the 
delegates from the Georgia Conferences 
and the Association, on precisely the same 
terms and basis of representation, and the 
repetition of this action at Minneapolis in 
the Alabama case, sustains the opinion ex- 
pressed editorially in the “ Congregation- 
alist,” that the action of the Council was a 
practical recognition .of the fact that, in 
each case, there was not a “ State” body, 
properly speaking. 

5. The seating at Minneapolis, without 
question, of the delegates from the Geor- 
gia Convention ” is a further proof that the 
“ Georgia precedent ” was not “ reversed,” 
but sustained. 

Dr. Quint’s statement to the Council at 
Minneapolis should be kept in mind in 
this connection. The Georgia Convention 
was organized under the advice and with 
the approval of a large committee acting 
in a semi-official capacity for the National 
Council. It was in accordance with this 
Georgia precedent that the Alabama breth- 
ren made overtures to the Association. 
The Alabama question at Minneapolis 
was, fundamentally, a simple question of 
Congregational ecclesiastical usage and 
law. A. T. CLARKE, 

Shelby, Alabama. 

The “Congregationalist” and The 
Christian Union were both right in their 
reports concerning the action on the Ala. 
bama case at the National Council. The 
report finally adopted recommended the 
same action in the case of the Alabama 
delegates as was recommended at Worceés- 
ter in the case of the Georgia delegates. 
After the Council at Worcester, the 
churches of Georgia devised a plan by 
which the colored people were given a 
nominal representation for the purpose of 
securing recognition in the Year-Book, but 
they were practically ignored. The white 
churches in Alabama followed the Georgia 
precedent, and organized their Convention 
and sent their delegate, which delegate 
was refused a seat in the Council. And 
that is what is meant by the statement 
that the Georgia precedent had been re- 
versed, If the delegate from the Georgia 


Convention had put in an appearance a 
the National Council, he would have been 
compelled to explain many things before 
he would have been accorded his seat. 
The delegate from the Convention of Ala- 
bama distinctly acknowledged before the 
Committee that the Convention was organ. 
ized because of prejudice against color. The 
action at Worcester and Minneapolis was 
identical, except that that at Minneapolis 
expressly disapproved of the plan in Ala- 
bama which had been adopted in Georgia, 
and did so by refusing to receive the dele- 
gate of the Convention.— THE EpirTors. 


The Tariff on Coal ° 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

In your issue for October 29 you say, in 
referring to the Reading railroad combi- 
nation, that New Jersey coal-consumers 
cannot be helped unless Congress permits 
them to bring in foreign coal free of duty. 
Anthracite coal, the only sort controlled 
by Reading, is now on the free list. For- 
eign bituminous coal could hardly be re- 
garded as a satisfactory substitute for 
anthracite even if admitted free. 

W. J. A. 

Chicago, Il. 

Our correspondent is entirely correct. 
—THE EDITORS. 


II.—Notes and Queries 


1. Will you be kind enough to give me an explana- 
tion of this seeming contradiction: I believe that 
our Maker is more just, loving, and merciful than 
any earthly father, and that, if he be just, he cannot 
punish his children for sins Christ died to atone for, 
and, if he be loving and merciful, that he would not 
punish them as no earthly father would think of 
punishing his children, namely, by eternal torture. 
This assures me that hell and Satan do mot exist. 
And, if Christ were the Son of God, and “ the Father 
told him all things,’”’ how could he help knowing 
whether they existed or not? Yet, if they do of, how 
can Christ’s words relating to them be understood? 
2. Is there any book which explains unusual words 
in the Bible, as “* Hosanna,” “ Raca,” etc., and sen- 
tences or expressions which cannot be understood 
literally? 3. Where are the legends of Christ and 
the dead dog, and Solomon and the thirteen boys and 
thirteen girls, found? J. 


1. If by “hell ” and “ Satan” you under- 
stand what “ Paradise Lost” describes 
as such, they certainly do not exist. 
There is a suffering for sin which, whether 
felt here or hereafter, may properly be 
called “ hell,” and which must last as long as 
sin lasts. But the Bible, as we under- 
stand it, does not teach the doctrine of 
endless sin and suffering. There are 
wicked spirits, and the wickedest of these 
may be called “Satan,” 7. ¢., the adver- 
sary, but there is no such creature as “the 
eternal Devil.” Observe, however, that 
Christ did not die to deliver men from 
punishment, but to deliver from /fhe sins 
from which suffering comes. 2. See 
Webster's International Dictionary for 
single words, and for sentences consult a 
commentary. 3. The legends of Christ 
occur in the “apocryphal Gospels,” for 
which refer a cyclopedia. For legends 
of Solomon see Stanley’s “ History of the 
Jewish Church.” If you can describe the 
traditions more definitely, we may be able 
to tell you more. 


I think you have given your correspondent a mis- 
impression as to Whittier’s belief religiously. /-#e/- 
lectually he may be liberal, but actually he was a 
member of the New England Yearly Meeting of 
Friends (Orthodox), who recognize the divinity and 


Cleveland’s baking pow- 
der is named on the label. 


Cleveland’s is simply a 
pure cream of tartar 
powder. No alum, 
no ammonia. 


Food 
raised with 
Cleveland’s Baking 
Powder does not dry 
out quickly, but 
keeps moist and 
fresh. 


atoning power of Jesus Christ. In a letter written - 


to some English Friends in 1882, and recently pub- 
lished in the Philadelphia “* Friend,” he says : “ Let 
me say that the hope which | tremblingly cherish 
for myself and my tellow-creatures rests, not upon 
any work or merit of our own, but upon the Infinite 
Love manifested in the life and death of the Divine 
Master, and the measure of life and grace afforded 
toall.” Thereis no Unitarianism in this. 
E. L. S. 


Can any one give me the author’s name and the 
whole of the poem of which this is a part? I think 
the title is “ Going Out and Coming In.” 


Going out to fame and triumph, 
Going out to love and light, 
Coming in to pain and sorrow, 
Coming in to gloom and night. 
Going out with joy and gladness, 
Coming in with woe and sin; 
Ceaseless streams of restless p 
Going out and coming in. 


Catarrh 


Is a Constitutional Disease 


And Hood’s Sarsaparilla, Being a Con- 
stitutional Remedy, Readily 
Reaches and Cures it. 


“ A sense of gratitude and a desire to benefit those 
afflicted, prompts me to recommend Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla to all who have catarrh. For many years ! 
was troubled with catarrh and 


Indigestion 


and general debelity. 1 got so low I could not get 
around the house. I tried about everything I saw 
recommended for catarrh, but, failing in every in- 
stance of being relieved, I became 


Very Much Discouraged 
At last I noticed in one of Hood’s books, left at my 
house, that Hood’s Sarsaparilla was good for catarrh. 
After taking one bottle I began to get relief. I have 
now used, within two years, ten or twelve bottles and 
I feel 


Better Than I Have for Years 


I attribute ‘my improvement wholly to the use of 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla.”” Mrs. CHAs. Rung, Cor. 
York and Pleasant Sts., Hahover, Pa. 

N. B. When you ask for 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Don’t be induced to buy any other. Insist upon 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla—150 Doses One Dollar. 


HOOD'S PILLS.—The best liver invigorator and 
general cathartic. Gentle, but prompt and efficient. 
Price 25 cents per box. 
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Now Ready, a New Novel by 


F. MARION CRAWFORD 
Don Orsino 


12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


A Sequel to “ Saracinesca” and“ Sant’ | 


llario.”’ 


DON ORSINO 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD 
Uniform with the new edition of 
Ff. MARION CRAWFORD’S Novels. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Now Ready in the New Uniform Edition of 


F. MARION CRAWFORD'S Novels : 


“Mr. Isaacs, - Cloth, price, $1.00 
Dr. Claudius, - - és “ $1.00 
Zoroaster, - es “ $1.00 
A Tale of a Lonely Parish, “ “ $1.00 
‘Saracinesca, - “ $1.00 
Marzio’s Crucifix, - a “ $1.00 
With the Immortals, - “* “ $1.00 
Greifenstein, - “ $1.00 
Sant’ Ilario, - “ $1.00 
The Three Fates, - “ “ $1.00 
The Witch of Prague, “$1.00 


Now Ready. s16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


A New Volume of Porms by 
LORD TENNYSON 


‘The Death of CEnoné, 
Akbar’s Dream, 
And Other Poems. 
Uniform with “ The Foresters.” 
$1.25. 


16mo, cloth, 


as Paper Edition, printed on Hand-made 
Paper. Limi to 200 Copies. For price apply to 
the booksellers. 

** There is as much of sadness as of pleasure in the feel- 
ing with which one takes up this new volume of poems. 
It is the guy of a great poet; with two or three ex- 
ceptions, the book i« entirely new. ‘lhere is some rare 
music in it, and some songs that none but he could have 
sung.” —Chicago Tribune. 


By the Right Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, 
M.P., ERS. 


The Beauties of Nature 
And the Wonders of the World We Live In. 
By Right Hon. Sir JoHN LuBsBock, M.P., 
F.R.S. With numerous illustrations and 
full-page plates. Uniform with the new 
edition of “ The Pleasures of Life.” 12mo, 
cloth, gilt, $1.50. 


Just Published. s12mo, cloth, gilt, $2 25. 
Student and Singer 
Reminiscences of Charles Santley 


Written by Himself. With two Portraits. 
12mo, cloth, gilt, $2.25. 


The Dryburgh Edition of the 
Waverley Novels 


To be completed in 25 volumes. [Illustrated 
with 250 wood engravings, specially drawn 
by eminent artists. 

Subscribers’ names are now being re- 
ceived by all booksellers and by the pub- 
lishers. Each volyme will be prompily 
delivered monthly as published. 

I. Waverley. Illustrated by Charles 
Green. Price, $1.25. Now ready. 


as Paper Limited Edition, on Hand-made 
Paper. For price apply to the booksellers. 


MACMILLAN & CO. 


112 Fourth Avenue, New York 


“ Sweet Bells Out of Tune,” 


The Novel of New York Society, 
by Mrs. Burton Harrison, 


is one of the great fiction features of 
the new volume of THE CENTURY 
MAGAZINE which begins with the No- 
vember number. Mrs. Harrison wrote 
‘“‘The Anglomaniacs,” and her new 
‘ story even excels that in interest. It 
— with a fashionable wedding. The 
illustrations are as striking as the text. 


The November « Century ”’ 


is one of the best numbers of a maga- 
zine ever issued. In it begins the great 
series on ‘‘ The Bible and Science,”’ 
opening with ‘‘ Does the Bible contain 
Scientific Errors?" by Prof. Shields. 
Bishop Potter's article on Sunday and 
the World's Fair is here; also three 
complete stories. The ccntributors in- 
clude Lowell, Eggleston, T. B. Aldrich, 
Rudyard Kipling, General and Senator 
Sherman (a series of hitherto unpub- 
lished letters which passed between the 
brothers), Archibald Forbes, and other 
famous people. See this November num- 
ber. Begin a year's subscription with it — 
price, $4.00. December willbe the great 
Christmas Number. 


THE CENTURY Co., 
33 East 17th Street, New York. 


4 


4 


‘“‘He WAITING FOR ME" 
From“ Sweet Bells Outof Tune,” in“ The Century.” 


ONLY $2.00 YEAR 


For a first-class Literary Magazine, is what is offered in 


“THE NEW PETERSON 


mong its contributors will be 


Minot J. Savage, Miss M. G. McClelland, 
Jonathan Sturges, Florence Earle Coates, 
Julian Hawthorne, Rebecca Harding Davis, 
Joseph C. Kirkland, Mrs. Elizabeth Cavazza, 
Thos. Wentworth Higginson. 


Howard Seely, 
Edgar Fawcett, 
Octave Thanet, 
Margaret Kent, 


Its scope will comprise Fiction, History, Travel, Sketchesof noted men 
and women, discussion of live toptes of the day, etc. Handsomely 
printed and- FINELY ILLUSTRATED, thu’ making it one of the most 
enjoyable of the monthlies- at the low subscription price of 


$2.00 per year. $1.00 for six months. 


A sample number Address THE PETERSON MAGAZINE CO. 
112-114 So. Third St., Philadelphia. 


sent for 5 cents. 


HOLIDAY BOOKS 
LEGGAT BROS. 


CHEAPEST BOOK STORE IN THE WORLD 
265,072 Gorgeous Holiday and Juvenile Books at Your Price. 
354,072 Magnificent English and American Books at Our Price. 
148,782 Bibles, Prayer Books, etc, at Amy Price. 


GRAND HOLIDAY CATALOGUE FREE 


81 CHAMBERS ST.. NEW YORK 


THIRD DOOR WEST OF CITY HALL PARK. 


DLXON’S ‘Santa Claus, Jr.,” a Christmas Can- 
Americ tata,a agecia} eature being choruses 

c. fo 
MUSIC of three beautiful, new Christmas Ser 


Are unequaled for smooth, tough leads. If not familiar 
with them, mention Christian Union and send 146c. for 


samples worth double the money. 
JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


vices for the 5. S., with illustrated title-pages. cimen 
f the “Tri hal Anthems”’ and *“The New Son 


— 
4 
Copyright, 18°2, by The Century 
— 
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D. APPLETON & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS 


Abraham Lincoln: The 
True Story of a Great Life 


By WILLIAM H. HERNDON and Jesse W. 
WeEIK. With numerous Illustrations. New 
and revised edition, with an Introduction 
by Horace White. In two volumes. 
1z2mo. Cloth, $3.00. 


This is peokabiy the most intimate life of Lincoln 
ever written. k, by Lincoln’s law-partner, 
William H “eR, and his friend Jesse W. Weik 
shows us Lincoln the man. It isa true picture of 
his surroundings and influences and acts. It is not 
an attempt to construct a political history, with 
Lincoln often in the background, nor is it an effort 
to apotheosize the American who stands first in our 
bistory next to Washington. The writers knew 
Lincoln intimately. Their book is the result of - 
reserved association. There is no attempt to 
tray the man as other than he really was, an on 
this account their frank testimony must be accepted, 
and their biography must take permanent rank as 
the best and most illuminating study of Lincoln’s 
character and personality. Their story, simply told, 
relieved by characteristic anecdotes, and vivi with 
local color, will be found a fascinating work. 


Warriors of the Crescent 


By the late W. H. DAVENPORT ADAMS, author 
of “ Battle Stories from English History,” 


etc. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


This story of Oriental magnificence, of glittering 


campaigns, fatalistic heroism, and the pil of the 
marve riches of India by the Sultans of Ghazni 
and their ieeure. comes to the ow Ay like new 


tales of the Arabian Nights. Here we may read the 
exploits of Mahmud, Timur the Tartar. and the 
Great Moguls. It is a splendid but little known 
chapter of history, and Mr. A ’s graphic, vivid 
st - clothes history with the garb of romance. 
— ead the dazzling records of Shah Jahan, 


who r 

rue Star of the Faith, or Auranyzib, the Con- 
queror of the Universe, will find a new world opened 
to yan in these pictures of magnificent Oriental 

ism. 


Mrs. Bligh 


A Novel by RHODA BROUGHTON, author of 
“Good-bye, Sweetheart,” “Nancy,” etc. 
No. 105, Town and Country Library. 
iz2mo. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 


A new and charming story by an always popular 
novelist. 


Re ah booksellers ill be sent by mail 
vane 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


|, 3 & Bonp Street, New York 


DR. CHARLES A. BRIGGS’ 
WRITINGS 


The following books by Dr. 
Briggs fully define the author's 
posttion, and are necessary to 


an understanding of the case. 
The Case Against Professor Briggs. Cr. 


8vo, paper, net, .50 
The Authority of Holy pestenuee. Inaugu- 
ral Address. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo, 
paper, net, .50 


The Bible, the Church, and the Reason. 
The Three Great Fountains of Divine 
Authority. Cr. 8vo, 1.75 


Messianic Prophecy. The Prediction of the 
Fulfillment of Redemption through the 
Messiah. A critical study of the Messianic 
passages of the Old Testament in the 
order of their development. Cr. 8vo, 2.50 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


743-745 Broadway, New York 


T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


Have Just Issued: 


Wordsworth’s Poems (Se/ections) 
(HOLIDAY EDITION ) 
Illustrated in photogravure by E. H. Garrett. 
Printed on fine dekle-edge laid paper. 12mo, 
cloth, ornamental design, gilt top, cloth box, 

$2.50; full leather, gilt top, $3.50. 


Wordsworth’s Poems (Compéece) 
(IMPERIAL EDITION) 
Illustrated, cloth, full 12mo, gilt edge, gilt bor- 
der lines, $1.50; library edition, 12mo, cloth, 

gilt top, $1.50. 


Handy Volume Classics 


An entirely new line of standard books, in 
prose and poetry. Handy in size, carefully 
printed on good paper, and bound in fault- 
less style; each volume is illustrated with a 
frontispiece and title-page in photogravure, 
and most of the volumes have numerous 
additional illustrations by the best artists. 
Twenty-three volumes, comprising Lucile, 
Lady of the Lake, Idylls of the King, Robert 
Browning’s, Burns’s, and Poe’s Works, Lalla 
Rookh, Sesame and Lilies, (ranford, etc. 
(Other vols. in preparation.) 18mo, % white 
binding, gilt top, $1.00; cloth, gilt, $1.00; 
full silk, $1.50; half calf, $2.00; half levant, 
$2.50 per vol. 

Catalogues giving complete list sent on appli- 
cation. 


Famous Types of Womanhood 


By SARAH K. BoLtTon, author of “ Poor Boys 
Who Became Famous,” etc. Lives of Marie 
Louise, Queen of Prussia, Madame Récamier, 
Jennie Lind, Miss Dix, etc. ; with portraits, 
12mo, $1.50. 

No books for young people are more popular 
than those by Mrs. Bolton, and this vvlume 
is one of the best of the series. 


The Imperial Edition of Standard 


Poetical Works 


Printed on fine paper, with eight full-page 
original illustrations by the best artists, 
attractively bound in durable and uniform 
—_ zo volumes, full 12mo, cloth, gilt 

ges, gilt border lines, $1.50 per volume. 
Mrs. Browning, Robert Browning, Milton, 

Scott, Tennyson, Shakspere, etc. Catalogues 

giving complete list sent on application. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO. 


46 East 14th Street, New York 
100 Purchase St., Boston 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


SANTA CLAUS AND THE FAIRI 
Midwinter Night’s Dream. By Dr. 


; or, A 
How- 


ARD Doang is new Can is with easy 
Melodies, Humorous R 

ective ete. y ‘rendered. 
cents by mail. 


by the Rev, R A new 

e Rev caane | ry. 16 pages, 
tae BLD ; and Song. C with reference to the 
present times. Price, 5 cents by mail. 


CHRISTMAS as. On the Kindergarten 

n connection 

by mail. 


STMAS MING, Feast of 


By 


Sui 
ts eac 


CHRISTMAS ANN No, 23, contains a variety 
of beautiful original Carols. Price, 4 cents by mail. 


RECITATIONS FOR CHRISTMAS TIME, 
No.3. Choice, fresh, simple. Price, 4 cents. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
$1 Randolph St.,Chicago. 76 E. 9th St., New York 


R ARE AUTOGRAPH LETTERS 


BOOKS Catalogues issued continually. 


aif? 


Send 10 cents postage fer a package. 
WILLIAM EVARTS 
751 Broadway, New York. 


“4 STIRRING SOCIAL STUDY” 


CHILDREN CONTENTS: The 


Problem ot the chil- 


dren — The Italian 
Slum Children—In the 
Great East Side Tread- 
THE POOR 
JACOB 4 RIS. 
Illustrated. 


mill—Tony and his 
Square 12mo, $2.50. 


Tribe — The Little 
Toilers—The Truants 
of our Great Streets 
—What it that 
Makes Boys Bad—The 
Fresh-Air Fund—The 
Kindergartens and 
Nurseries—The Indus- 
trial Schools—Boys’ Clubs—The Outcast and 
Homeless—Putting a Premium on Pauperism 
—The Verdict of the Potter’s Field—Register 
of Children’s Charities. 

Mr. Riis, having made a systematic and wr 
study of the condition, social, industrial, etc., of t 
children of the poor in the New York ‘City slums, 
presents the results of his cheervations t in this book, 
which is, Gecwase, a supplement to his remarkably 

pular How the: Other Halt Lives.”’ ($1.25, 


t ‘s written with full:/knowledge of the facts 
with warm sympathy. 


we Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


743-745 Broadway, New York 


‘The Brotherhood of 
St. Andrew,”’ 


jon = the Boston HERALD, “has brought into 
tence a new type of Christian manhood.” 


“This Brotherhood Convention,” 


said a minister who was there, “has given me 
material for a hundred sermons.” 


All about the Brotherhood and its recent Con- 
vention in the Convention Number of 


ST. ANDREW'S CROSS 


CONTAINING: 
and Self Sacrifice,”’ the Sermon, by Bisuor 


Brooks. 
“ The “Fruth and the Way,”’ the Charge, by Bisnoe 
HuUNTINGTON. 
“An Educated Man E. ScuppDER. 


“The Red Cross’ *—Rev. A. Hottanp, D.D. 
Young Men’ "WILLIAM C. 
HUNTINGTON 


orld’’—B. Thompson. 
"GEORGE ZABRISKIE. 
The Spread of ingdom NicHots. 
All addresses made at the Convention. 
New portraits of Brooxs and Bisnor Courtney. 


Single copy, 25 cents. Subser cents 
Order of tdealer through the. A 
cows address 


St. Andrew's ogg 13 hae Place, New York 


“A Miltonic Plea for Righteousness.” 
—JouN H. Barrows, D.D. 


A Plea tor the Gospel 


By the Rev. Gro. D. Herron, D.D., author 

of “ The Message of Jesus,” “The Larger 

Christ.” 16mo, parti cloth, gilt top, 7 5¢. 
and god many calle, have been made tor thelr 
publication i in this permanent form. 


“Thoughtful people of all denominations. or em no 

nomination at all, may well pay heed to . 
who, in sincerity and impetuous zeal, bids fair to bet a 
second Luther.’ 


Boston Beacon. 
** We greatly wish that * A Plea for the Gospel’ may be 
read by every ndeed by every other Cnris- 


um 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO. 


48 East 14th Street, 100 Purchase Street, 
NEW YORK BOSTON 


5000 BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 


| DARKNESS 


Freights 
WORTHING MAGAZINE 
mfull of good for 
The Brightest. 


New, Choice. 


scores of others write foe t it. The best chance ever vark. to 
Lady Agents. Write for particulars now. Address as above. 


F 
ag} 
by 
ork. By Mre. HELEN CAMPBELL. Introduction 
By Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D. 
A wonderful book of Christian love and faith. 50 illustra- 


The Christian Union | 12 November, 2892 


Read the Recordofthe Steady Growth |_ EDUCATIONAL 


OF THE The Christian Union will send, with- 
out charge, the Catalogue or Circular of 
any School in America to any one desir- 
ing the same. Address The Christian 
Union, Astor Place, New York. 


containing bright new Carols 


Christmas Selections Responsive Service. Bes 


composers of Sunday School music represen pp. Price, 
a« New Christmas Service of Song 
ris 
The New Born Kin and Re Responses, prepared by New York City 
the same price, Sey New Yorx, New York City. 
Re a Holiday Entertainment of ee AGENCY 
A Christmas ever 18, So Song an Ww. E T Oldest and best known in Vv. s. 
Price, EF] oc! Established 14TH Street, N. Y. 
The ‘Won rful St Conte 
6 wonderiu ary, 20 Cents Connecticut 
Exchange 
Juvenile Cantatas: inst OCT. 12,1879. Co.. Contes 
by C. H. Gabriel, (Just Issued). * 
Vidion.” “Catching HE CURTIS SCHOOL FOR YOUNG BOYS. 
| Year soo, 18th year, My so-page circular tells what 
Walls” Christmas Price, of each 90 Cents, | A880 2.598 $10,542,000 boy ove 
ostpai 29 .O 
cantata for adults, by ens REDERICK S. CURTIS, Ph-B. (Yale "60). 
eatherly and Root 9,083 35,058,000 
Catalogue of all kinds of Christmas music furnished on ap- iSS5 10,570 40, ‘S20 000 W Every advantage for culture, study, and 
4 13.406 46.578 SARA: His can mew encace 
; Or O€ 18s 
THE JOHN CHURCH Cincinnati, 8. a6, a3: 63.28% 000 
Music Co. Th Joh Church 750 me. 
& Sons | New You | 2800 23,759 72,509,000 OX%OOD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS at Old 
: Is9t 28,081 94,067,750 Lyme, Conn. Thorough work in English 
THE BEST HYMN BOOK To-day it hag more insurance in force than | fory'""All the comforts of home. Apply tq Bow zac 


any of the Massachusetts Level Premium 


For Evangelistic Service, Sunday-Schools, and of which 
a n business in » and the oldest in 1843. 

Prayer-Meeting Its new policy embraces all the advantages manele 

of Old Line lp*urance at 40 per cent. less cost. 


Send address and age f articulars Iturmors, Chicago. 
Gospel Hymns and Splendid openings for LORING SCHOOL. University-Prepara- 
CEO. A. LITCHFIELD, Pres tory. 3676.) 
Combined LORING SCHOOL” 


2535 Prairie Ave., 


400 Pages 438 Hymns 
Music, 860 per 100; 70c. ea. by Mail. Massachusetts 
Words, $20 per 100; 22c. ea. by Mail 
Mai Massacuusetts, Boston, 50 Bromfield Street. 


W. ath St., Cincinnati.!76 East 9th St.. New York. 
| GEARED AERMOTOR | © for teachers. 


Re-designed and much improved, furnisaes power to 


“GERMANIA PUMP, GRIND, CUT FEED, and SAW WOOD, Wellesley, 


A Fortnightly Magazine for the Study of the Prepares for College and Scientific Schools. ; 
ev. 


GERMAN LANGUAGE and LITERATURE DWARD A. BENNER. 
Subscription Price, $2.00 
Sample Copies Free. 

P.O. BOX 151, MANCHESTER, N.H. 


New Jersey 


New Jersey, Lakewood. 
HE MISSES FARRINGTON 
THE OAKS 
THE MAIL AND Express, NEw York :—Ger- October Fifth. Lakewood, New Jersey. 
New J 


mania is an excellent journal and admirably adapted : inna mRsEey, Newark, 54 Park Place. 

for the purpose of enabling different grades of learn- Does the Ml work of 4 hereon at half the cost of Iss TOWNSEND'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

ers to perfect themselves in the German language | one, andis alwaya harnessed and never gets tired. Pleasant home, best advantages. Circulars 
With our Steel Stub Tower it is easy to put on barn, sent on app . 


and its literature. Send for elaborate designs for putting power in barn, 
12th & Rockwell Sts., Chicago, New Jersey, Summit. 
Avoid Damp and Chilly Rooms. AERMOTOR C . & 29 Beale St., San Francisca owt gil BATS pt 
A Boarding an ay oolfor Young 

a5 Ladies 
Pre t for all coll Instructi t | 
CARBONITE” coat. 
CLEAN, NOT EXPLOSIVE. | h COMP ANY S salubrious. Circular. Martin Bahler, A.M., Principal. | 
— NO SMOKE. NO SMELL. Ie I? New York 
NO GAS. 
New Yorx, Cornwall-on-Hudson. Prep. Dept., Peekskill, j 

Burns Anywhere Extract of Beef HE NEW CORE MILITARY ACADEMY. 

Oo 
WITHOUT OHIMNEY, : 
BUT BEST IN OUR BEEF TEA? See that it is New York, New York City, 43 West 47th Street. I 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS 

Fure, paiatable, resh- Sciences. Native teachers in Modern Lan 

STOVES, FOOT aynp ing. Dissolves clearly. nasium. Resident students. ARY B. TOM, 
and Loris A. Banas. (Formerly of 525 Park Avenue.) m 

New York, N.Y. City, 1,786 Broad near 57th St. 

B +17 way, 5 
— RS. ELLIMAN’S KINDERGARTEN and 
Housefurnishing, Stove and Plumbing Trade, Elementary Class. Froebel system. Ninth he 
SEND FOR LEAFLET. ge Oct. 3d, 1892. Training Class for Kin- bx 
AMERICAN SAFETY FUEL CO,, $0 
7 TLANDT STREET, N.Y. is valuable in proportion to New York, New York City, 22 East 54th Street. . H 
AN AGENCY its If it merely hears S DAY SCHOOL wl 
ai of vacancies an S something, 1 or Girls reopens Oct oO cade 

. eS COMFORTING tells you about them THAT isaskedto recommend | Preparatory, and Primary depts. Lindieention Oct. 10. da 


a teacher and recommends 
you, that is more. ours RECOMMENDS New York, New York City, 200 West 234 St. Be 
APPLIED DESIGN FOR WOMEN cal 


‘“* By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws yhich _ Carpet 
ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT. b 
CATALOGUE Free. For further information ut 
apply to the 


govern the operations of digestion and nutrition 
careful application of the fine properties of en 


Dps as provided reakfast tables with a a 

elicately flavore verage which may save us_ man complete school of eleven de ents 

heavy doctor ‘bills. It is. is by the ‘adidlons use of suc nual enrollment 2932 different students. ti — 4 Miss ELLEN J. POND, Secretary. the 
— of diet that a_constitution may be gradually built sity powers and confers degrees. Is chartered by the tra: 


until strong enough to resist every tendency to disease. State, ap by the nationa! government, naving Pennsylvania 


endeals of subtle maladies are floating around us ready military Repertanent under the supervision of an —— $0 
to attack wherever there is a weak point. We may escape cer detail by the Secretary of War. $118, in advance, n 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with pays board, room-rent and tuition 49 weeks; $100), 46 PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Germantown. to 1 
pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”’—Civd/ weeks; $28, 10weeks. Board and room, when paid by ALNUT LANE SCHOOL. Boarding and , 
Service Gazette. ee $2.26 to $2.50 per week Text-hook rent, cheap. W Day School for Girls. 36th -- ID r 
Made simply with boiling water or wm. Sold only in library advantages, excellent literary socjeties Bae year pe at F 
-pound tins, by Grocers, labeled th ae enter at oay time and Bae euitable mical and college preparatory eb 
ovaca 0 ay week. oney w 
JAMES EPPS & CO, Remeepathic Chemists, is not as advertised. Send HEODORAB. RICHA ety Sun 
London, England. ALE Ki, A. M., Pres’t, ADA, OHIO, =| Miss SARA LOUISE TRACY, A.M., Associate Kir 
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Hawthorne at Brook Farm 


Much of the work the first summer was 
making and getting in the hay from our 
very extensive meadows and fields. This 
was pleasant work, and I have very agree- 
able recellections of raking and otherwise 
working Over many an acre in close com- 
pany with Hawthorne, with whom I first 
became acquainted here. He, as I under- 
stood him, was attracted to the enterprise 
by the hope of finding some more satis- 
factory and congenial opportunity of living 
according to his tastes and views than in 
the common arrangements of society, and 
also of uniting successfully manual with 
intellectual work. But he was, I think, 
disappointed in this, and found it not easy 
to combine writing with severe bodily toil ; 
and as the former was so manifestly his 
vocation, he gave up farm work at the end 
of the first summer, and, although he re- 
mained there some time longer, part of the 
following winter it was as a boarder, not 
asaworker. The younger people, as usual, 
had their admirations and their worships, 
and Hawthorne was eminently fitted to be 
one of these, partly from the prestige of 
his reputation, partly from a real apprecia- 
tion of his genius as a writer, as well as 
from the impression made by his remark- 
able and fine personal appearance, in which 
manly vigor and beauty were combined. 
He was shy and silent, and, though he 
mingled with the rest of the company in 
the evening gatherings in the hal? and 
parlor of the Hive, he was apparently self- 
absorbed, but doubtless carefully observ- 
ing and finding material for his writing. 
The incident introduced into “ The Blithe- 
dale Romance,” which is commonly con- 
sidered as giving the result of his life and 
observation at Brook Farm—the drowning 
of one of his characters—with its ghastly 
features, did not really occur here, but in 
another place at some distance, and really 
had no connection.—G. P. Bradford, in 
the Century. 


The Author of “* America” 


A reporter of the Boston “ Journal” 
recently had an interesting talk with the 
Rev. Samuel F. Smith, the author of “ My 
Country, "tis of Thee,” our National hymn. 
Mr. Smith is now eighty-five years old. 
The following is his account of the writ- 
ing of the famous hymn : 

“Early in the ‘30s, Mr. William C. 
Woodbridge, of Troy, N. Y., went to 
Europe to examine the Prussian school 
system, and there he found much atten- 
tion was paidin the schools to the sing- 
ing of the children, for you know the Ger- 
mans think that everybody has a voice if 
he only has courage enough to bring it 
out. When Mr. Woodbridge returned, 
he brought with him a quantity of singing- 
books, containing children’s music and 
songs, all printed, however, in German. 
He gave these books to Lowell Mason, 
who was doing much in teaching his Sun- 
day-school children at Park Street and 
Bowdoin Street Churches. I was a stu- 
dent at Andover then, and one day, when 
calling on Lowell Mason, who was a good 
friend of mine, he said to me, ‘ Here, Mr. 
Woodbridge has given me these books, 
but they are all in German and I can’t use 
them ; but you can, so take them and look 
them over, and, if you find any worth it, 
translate them, or, if you choose, make 
some songs of your own and adapt them 
to this German music, so I can use them 
in my schools.’ One dismal afternoon in 
February, 1832, about a half-hour before 
Sunset, | found the tune of ‘God Save the 
King,’ though I did not know it was that; 


I saw the words to it were of a patriotic 
nature, so I wrote a hymn. I suppose I 
had a special inspiration; that’s what all 
writers say. In half an hour it was on 
paper, and I put it in my portfolio and 
thought no more about it. I had no idea 
I was writing a national hymn. I still 
have the original draft; it is on a sheet of 
waste paper—I sometimes think waste bits 
of paper furnish a special inspiration. I 
was in Boston a while after, and gave it 
to Lowell Mason, and forgot all about it. 
The next Fourth of July he brought it out 
in a Sunday-school celebration at Park 
Street Church, without consulting me. It 
was sung there for the first time.” 


All the Same 


The author of “European Reminis- 
cences” says that he once mailed a letter 
for America in|the post-office at Naples, and 
found great difficulty in having it regis- 
tered. Finally, when that operation was 
completed, the official suddenly exclaimed : 

“ Where are the five seals ?” 

“What do you mean?” asked the trav- 
eler. 

“ Registered letters must have five seals, 
in order to secure their safe transporta- 
tion,” was the reply. Then the Italian 
added, with a sudden thought, “ Scusaze, 
Signor! I see this goes to America. 
Letters to South America and Africa are 
allowed without sealing-wax, since the 
melting of the wax spoils other postal 
matter.” 

I thanked him, but said that this letter 
was not for South America, but for the 
United States. 

“ It’s all the same thing,” he responded. 
“ It has to pass the equator, anyway !” 


—By the death of the late Dr. Thomas 
William Parsons, the poet, there is only 
one member left of the characters that 
Longfellow introduced in his “ Tales of a 
Wayside Inn:” Mr. Luigi Monte, of this 
city (“the young Sicilian”), who is a 
brother-in-law of Dr. Parsons. 


False Economy 
Is iced b le who buy inferior articles of 
are entitled to the best food obtainable. It is a fact 
that the Gail Borden “Eagle” Brand Conde 
Milk is the best infant food. Your grocer and drug- 


gist keep it. 


Horlick’s 


Malted Milk 


contains all the elements of nutrition in the 
easiest form for digestion, it is made from 
wheat, barley and perfectly pure cow’s milk 


prepared by a special process. 


Consumptives 


require a food easy of digestion, and capable 
of supplying the rapid waste going on in the 
system. hen this waste is supplied the pro- 
gress of the disease is retarded. The experience 
of physicians with Horlick’s Malted Milk proves 
it to be an ideal food in this class of cases; it 
will be retained by the most 


Delicate Stomach 


and digested without distress, supplying the 
requisite amount of fat in a form that can be 
readily assimilated and digested. 


At all druggists. Endorsed by all physicians. Send 
to us for a free sample. 


THE MALTED MILK CO. 
LONDON. ENG. RACINE, WIS. 


Vile cod-liver oil has lost 
its vileness in Scott’s Emul- 
sion and gained a good deal 
in efficiency. 

It is broken up into tin 
drops which are covered wit 
glycerine, just as quinine in 
pills is coated with sugar 
or gelatine. You do not get 
the taste at all, 

The hypophosphites of 
lime and soda add their tonic 
effect to that of the half-di- 
gested cod-liver oil. 

Let us send you a book on 
CAREFUL LIVING—free, 


ew 

Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
druggists everywhere do, $:. 7 


HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
Office: No. 119 Broadway 


SEVENTY-SEVENTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY, 1892 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS 


ds and M , being first lien on Real Estate... 695,568 68 
Trust Co., and Railroad Stocks and Bonds (market value)... 2,942,307 50 
ns on tocks DPAVADIC OT) GOTIATIG 
ncollected hands of cece cece 497,708 62 
LIABILITIES $9,370,640 00 
cece ceccccce $3,000,000 00 
,3 70,640 00 
q M. Taber, ohn H. Washburn, W. Smith, 
William eu i David H. McAipin, alter H, Lewis, l G. fet 
one R. Andrew F rancis Fi, artford, 
illiam H. Townsend, Cornelius N. Bliss, Benjamin : Noves. 
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DANIEL, A. HEALD, President 


WILLIAM L. BICELOW 
THOMAS B. CREENE } Secretaries 


JOHN H. WASHBURN 
ELBRIDCE CG. SNOW | Vice-Presidents 


HENRY J. FERRIS, AREUNAH M. BURTIGS, Ass’t Secretaries 
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Recreation Department of The Christian Union 


any Railway or Steamship line in the world; any Hotel in the world; any Pleasure 
or Health Resort in the world; any Tour to — part of the world ; or suggestions for planning a Vacation anywhere in the world, 
the Recreation Department, The Christian Union, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, N. Y. 


Information and printed matter conce 


will be sent on request, without charge, 


Pamphlets and Books Received 


A copy of any one will be sent on request, without 
charge, by the Recreation Department, The Chris- 
‘tian Union, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York 
‘Citv. 


Anniston, Ala. The Anniston Inn and Surround- 


ngs. 

‘Camden,S.C. A description of ; also Uphton Court 
and Surroundings. 

‘California: Comparative Climatic Map of. Issued 
by the Southern Pacific Co. 

Excursions: Judson’s Weekly Overland, to all points 
in California, Oregon, and Washington. 

Riverside, Cal. A Description of the Grandest 
Orange-Growing Districts in the World. Com- 
pliments of Hotel Glenwood. 

San Diego, Cal.: Its Climate, Places of Interest, etc. 
Hotel Flerence and Surroundings. 

Tourist Guide. London andthe Continent. Issued 
by the Royal Netherlands and U. S. Mail Line. 

Tours to Europe. Cook’s Preliminary Announce- 
ment, Season 1893. 

Tours: Eleven Pleasure, Under Personal Escort. 
From Boston, New York, and Philadelphia to 
Washington and Return. Thomas Cook & Son. 

Thomasville, Ga. Among the Pines. Description 
of the “New Piney Woods Hotel” and its 

Surroundings. An Ideal Winter Resort. 

Toccoa, Ga., A Description of. 


TOURS 


FALL AND WINTER RESORTS 
California 


LOS ANGELES: Hollenbeck Hotel 


Illustrated book describing Southern California sent on 
equest by EK. G. FAY & SON. 


LOS ANGELES: Hotel Westminster 
Enlarged and Improved. Elegant Suites with Baths. 
Room, with Board, $2.50 a dayand up; Room only, $1.00 
a day and up. 


PASADENA, 


THE PAINTE CAL. 


Elevation, 1,000 feet above the sea. Thirty miles from 
the Coast. Magnifi ficent view of Pasadena, the San Gabriel 
Valley, and the Sierra Madre Mountains. Fine drives. 
Pure mountain water, Sanitary conoitions perfect. Table 
fully up to the standard. Elevator, Hot water heating. 

A home to spend a winter in a mild climate, yy sun- 
«Fae fruit, and flowers. Street-cars pass the Ad- 
dress M. D. PAINTER. 


Redlands, Cal. 


Terrace Villa Hotel. Delightfully located ; 

oranges fruits,and flowers. First-class; 
Sloan House, European plan only. Centrally 

od, Mrs. E. A. SLOAN, Prop.; A. H. Pratt, Mer. 


HOTEL TERRACINA 


Redlands, Cal. 


In the San Bernardino Vamioy. Magnificent mountain 
scenery. Rates, $4.00 per . Han 
souvenir sent on application to C. 7. BS 


Hotel San Gabriel 


Nine miles from Los Angeles, on S. P. R. R. _First- 

. Twelve suites with private baths. House heated 

with steam and open fires. One-half mile from Historic 

rates, $2.50 to $4.00 per cia prtes or ilies 
Address R. WA 


E. San Cal. 


Hotel Vendome 


San Jose, Cal. 


Headquarters for tourists to the great Lick Observatory, 
on the summit of Mt. Hamilton. ustrated souvenir de- 
scriptive of San Jose, amilton, and Palo Alto sent 
on request. GEORGE P. SNELL, Manager. 


OURISTS from Los Angeles to Montere 
and San Francisco should avoid the heat an 
dust of the San Joaquin Valley and d take the 
scenic route of the Pacific Coast R. R., over the 
Santa Ynez and Santa Luccia Mts. For full infor- 
mation and printed matter ad 
Pacific Coast R. R. Co., San Luis Obispo, Cal. 


California 


Massachusetts 


Sea Beach Hotel 


Santa Cruz, California 
| and of 


land and marine 
on the Pacific Coast. odern improvements ; Soper ‘er 


dens; surf bathing; most equable temperature in 
i Trees. For terms 


fornia. Six es from the Big 
and illustrated souvenir of Sea Beach Hotel and City of 


Santa C 
ruz aPP'Y T. SULLIVAN, Proprietor. 


SAN DIEGO 
HOTEL BREWSTER, American Plan. 
$2.so and upwards. J. E. O’BRIEN. 


Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers 
book, on 


District of Columbia 
THE ARDMORE 


St., F, N.W.; family hotels congral $1.50 to 
2 r : rates by month; no liquors. 


THE FREDONIA 


American and E 4 uiet and Homelike. 


THE GRAMERCY 


First-class family house at moderate rates 
825 Vermont Ave., Washington, D. C. 


Tue LITCHFIELD 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Centrally located, opposite Franklin Square, Fourteenth 
St. Transient an d permanent guests. 5S cial rates to 
families. Accommodations for 75 guests. D. B.Stockham. 


HOTEL WINDSOR 
Cor. sth Bt. New York Ave., Washington, 
Fronting White House, War, State, and Navy 
Department. A family hotel. No bar. Mrs.M.J.Colley 


Florida 


The TRAVELLERS 


Eurepean Hotel and Home Restaurant al new 
management. Centrally located. Rooms, and 
$1.00. Restaurant rates reasonable AN ESS. 


WARD HOUSE 


Centrally located; good table ; terme bl hot and 
cold baths. For terms address . WARD. 


HARNETT HOUSE 


Savannah, Ga. 


Remodeled and enlarged. Electric Cars to and from all 
Depots and Wharves. American plan. $2.50 and upwa 


Illinois 


CHRISTIAN PEOPLE 


who intend visiting 


THE WORLD’S FAIR 


will find the best and in all respects the most satisfactory 
el accommodations at reasonable rates at 


The South Shore 


(European Plan) 
on the shore of Lake Michigan and within seven blocks of 
the Exposition Grounds. Send for full information to 
THE COLUMBIAN VISITORS’ ASSOCIATION 
Bort Bldg., Chicago 
Mention The Christian Union. 


Maryland 


THE 8ST. JAMES HOTEL 
Charles and Center Sts., 
(European Plan.) BALTIMORE. 
THE ALBION HOTEL 
Read and Cathedral Sts., 
(American Plan.) BALTIMORE. 
shee hotels, situated inthe most fashionable section of 


the ci the city. of offer exception: | advantages to and tour- 
for ihustrated Souvenir to B 


Have Never Failed 
CANCER perma: 
nen where we 
have had the first or reasona bie opportunity 
References and complete information 


BERKSHI“E HILLS ( A N R 
SANATORIUM 
Drs. W. E. BROWN & SON, Nortu AbDams, Mass. 


New York 


BRENTFORD HALL 


Spuyten New York 


One of the finest autumnal resorts; 22 minutes from 
Grand Central Station: beautiful scenery ; healthful and 


‘invigorating atmosphere; 200 a above the Hu 


GERRY, Propr. 


HEALTH! REST! 


The Jackson Sanatorium 


nder th ance of offers 
or 
midst of 
the mesee V. 


Wor pamphlet, testimonials, etc., address 


J. ARTHUR JACKSON, Sec’y, 
Dansville, Livingston Co., N.Y. 
( Formerly Jackson & Leffingwell.) 


Dr. Strong’s Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


Special rates for winter. 


open 

e eva 

places, oun-pas or and promenade e root, Suites of 
rooms vate baths. Winter sports. Massage, 
Electricity, baths and all remedial appliances. New 
Turkish and Russian Baths never su n Oriental 


elegance and compieteness. Send for metvated circular. 


New Jersey 


Lakewood, N. J- 


The PARK VIEW 


Open all the Year. 
CHAS. W. WOODLAND, Prop. 


Health Resort 


BAKER HOUSE, » Vineland, NJ 


FOWLER. 


North Carolina 


A Private Boarding -House 
THE No. 211 Haywood St., 


CHATEAU ” | asnevitie, - N.C 


Fine city and ary rom capitation. Hot 
and cold water. Comfortable, airy rooms. 


ASHEVILLE, North Carolina 


Famous Winter Health Resort. First-class 
Northern Cooking. House heated with steam. Ce 
location. Fine views. Mrs. P. A. Fitchner, 24 Grove 


INGLESIDE 


House gotively pews near Public Square. 
0 ite Batte ark. Elegant ¢ hom 


merly of Phila. and 


Arc EVILLE, N. C.—Board, ata pleasant hows 
centrally located. Large, sunny rooms; ttractive 
orthern mana 

Mrs. H. N. L 


Oakland Heights Sanatorium 


ASHEVILLE, N. C- 


Crowns the summit of a grandly sloping hill. hill, with the val 
ley of the French Broad on one side an wan 
on the other. Mountain view * House 
class in all respects. © cases of consumption oF 
infectious diseases received. Medical department .undet 
the care of regular ohysician. $20 
$s per dag. Where person occupying 
and upwards per wee e 
same room, $15 per week is Wedded. Medical Tattendane 
and all forms of treatment included in price of 
Address The Oakland Heights 


ement, 


ELL, 77 Charlotte Street. Street. 


— 
NILE: HOLY LAND, ROUND the WORLD. ee 
29. Jan. 3, Feb. 4. for Nile and Palestine. Send for ee 
* Tourist Gazette” Ocean tickets. 
| 
| 
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North Carolina 
(VA ASHEVILLE, N. 
OAKHURST Mrs. 


edium-priced, all-the- house: rate a 


South Carolina 


AIKEN, S.C. Busch House 


$2 per day. Special terme by BUSCH, Proprietor. 


Aiken, South Carolina 
WINTER RESORT for HEALTH and PL EASURE. 
Driess Climate in the United States, except 
of great altitude in the Rocky Mountains. 


HIGHLAND PARK HOTEL 


FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT. 


Electric Lights, Elevator. Pure Spring. Water, Perfect 
Drainage. Pure Milk from our own Unexcelled 
Drainage.» Room, Ladies’ Billiard Room. Bowlin 
Alley, Tennis Courts, etc. Good Livery. Hote) gro 
embrace 350 acres Pine F 

OPEN FOR SEASON OF 1892-’93 NOV. 1s. 
For circular and terms address 

B. P. CHATFIELD, Proprietor 


ld-fashioned 


a mile from 


COURT, Camden, 8.C.— 
Southern home, beautifully situated, 
, post office, etc. Charming walks and drives. No 

Sandy soil and pines. For terms, Northern 
references, and printed mation 90 address 
Mrs. ROGER GRISWOLD PERKINS. 


HEALTH RESORTS 


in All Parts of the World 


There is no charge for pamphlets on any health resort 
or information as to reaching the resort if you ad- 
dress Recreation Department, The Christian Union, 
New York. 


Hot Springs, North Carolina 


THE CARLSBAD OF AMERICA 


A delightful resort in the mountains of Western North Carolina, 37 miles from Asheville. A beau 


~~ 4 air: 


ina ul, ul vale, surrounded by pine-clad mountains and s orkiing srenms dry bracin 
freedom from dust, malaria. or any debilitatin influence. THE BEST OF FALL AN WINTER CLIMATE. 
Natural thermal waters ~~ into marble =~ + the most luxurious baths in - ad Cures Rheumatism, Malaria, 


Bronchitis, Neurasthenia, Dyspepsia Liver and Kidney complaints Sanitary conditions absolutely perfect. No 
contagious influence ; absolutely no fevers : no danger of cholera. Located here on the banks of the French Broad 
iver, surrounded by beautiful grounds, is the 


MOUNTAIN PARK HOTEL 


—modern in all appointments. Table and service unexcelled. Elevator, gas, electric bells, open fires, steam heat— 
everything complete for the comfort and pleasure of our guests. Beautiful walks and drives, good livery, lawn — =" 
etc. A medical department equipped with therapeutic appliances, massage, electricity, etc . for all needin ref 
professional attention. Health for the invalid. rest for the ort pleasure- 
cars from New York via Penn. R. and R. & D. R. th rough to our door without change. Address W. ROSS, 
Proprictor, for illustrated book Tevasintive of Hot Springs and hotel rates. 


Miss SEDGWICK’S COTTAGE 
Private Board 
St. Thaddeus Square, 


WEST VIEW AIKEN, S. c. 


Private Board. Accommodates 30. Near Highland 
Park Hotel. 


CHARLESTON HOTEL 


Prop. 
Rates, $3 and : per day. Rooms with baths extra. 


THE PINE FOREST INN 


Summerville, 8. C. 
THE FINEST HEALTH RESORT IN THE WORLD 


Summerville’s reputation was purely local before its 
name was brought into Prominence by the International 
Tuberculosis Congress of Paris 

The climate is so curative, the air so pure, that a resi- 
dence here of a few months has saved many valuable lives, 

Dr. R, . Page, Professor of Diseases of the Chest, 
of the New York Polyclinic, says the sufferer from tuber- 
culosis should spend his wivters ia Summervi le, 

Its proximity to Charleston, distance by rail 22 miles, 
insures the best medical attention if required, and renders 
the Pine Forest Inn easy of access from all parts of the 
United States. Send for parapnlets 

N J. BENSON, Manager. 


Aiken, S. C. 


Virginia 


NORFOLK, VA. 


THE GLADSTONE. American plan, $2.50 up; 
European plan, $1.00. P. MURRAY 


TRAVEL 


ESTABLISHED 1 8<o 


INMAN LINE 


SAILINGS WE¢KLY BETWEEN 
New York, Queenstown, and Liverpool 


United States and Royal Mail Steamers 
“City of Paris” and “City of New York” 
10,500 TONS BACH. 
City of Berlin, 5,491 Tons. 
City of Chester, 4,770 Tons. 


Magnificent Vessels are 
the regularity and rapidity of th 
1 
© Saloons and Staterooms are er 
where the motion is least yo Ladies’ and Gen- 
_ , Sitting and Smoke Rooms, Pianos, Libraries, 
Bath-rooms, etc., provided. All these 
Steamers are. tted with the Electric Light, and the Ser- 
» Table, and Accommodation throughout are unsur- 


Round- 
tri wallable, if desired, by the rates 
from Antwerp to New Yoru or *s 


delph 
OR RATES and circulars giving full information, 


INTERNATIONAL NAVIGATION COMPANY 


GENERAL AGENTS 
6 Bow.inc New York. 
, 8307 Waxnurt Srt., Philadelphia. 
32 Sours Crarx Sr., Chicago, 


WINTER SANATORIUM 


At Lakewood, New Jersey 


In the great pine belt of New Jersey. Turkish, Roman, pine, 
salt, iron, sulphur, electro-thermal, and all hydropathic baths; 
electricity i in all its forms; massage. Open fireplaces; sun parlor: 
electric bells; electric lights i in all public rooms; Alderney milk 
and cream. ‘Open from October 1 to June 1, with or without 
treatment. Address H. J. CATE, M.D., Lakewood, New Jersey. 


pTAREOT OOO. BEAUTIFUL 

ioe) YOUNG GIRLS 
y And a consider that of this large number 7,000 will, accord- 
ing to medical statistics, Die of Consumption. 

One-third of the human race dies of Consumption ; facts, 
and figures back of facts, show it. Preventive medicine is 
scam much now. AERATED OXYGEN stands King of 

reventive agents. Itremoves impurities, makes bright, rich, 
ealth-giving blood, heals ulcerated lungs, strengthens the res- 
Y piratory system, and makes iron nerves. 

Generous breathers of pure air are useful people, because 
healthy; AERATED OXYGEN i inspires voice, and brightens 
Mjenercgy. Its record and testimonials justify ever claim made. 
AY 4 Its history is interesting ; its efficacy marvelous. Send tor pamphlet. 


Treatment sufficient for the Winter, $3. Inhaler, 50c. extra. 
For those who are skeptical, we put up a trial size, which we shall 
be pleased to send for $1. Home Office, 


AERATED OXYGEN COMPOUND CO., Nasnua, N. H. 
Chicago Office : 3 & 4 Central Music Hall. New York Office: 19 Beekman Street. 


TIFFANY. GLASS: &: DECORATING: COMPANY: 


‘an 


*FURNISHERS & GLASS WORKERS DOMESTIC:& ECCLESIASTICAL, 


‘DECORATIONS: -MEMORIALS: 
+ 333° TO- 341 - FOURTH -AVENUE- NEW: YORK” 


«a= and a ~ of the Pen and a combination Kub- 
Jan. by 


00.: () PRIZES FOR POEMS on ESTERBROOK’S PENS. 


100 each of 1% of 
—y L nd addres on on separate sh Ly 


BARRY TRIGQPHEROUS 

HAIR A” SKIN. 
‘ Hi, An elegant dressing, Prevents 
Wi 2 fal baldness, gray hair. and dandruff. 
Cures eruptions and diseases ef the 
eprains, All druggists or by mall 44 StoneSt N.Y. 


1840. 


Pies Upright and Square. 
Moderate Prices. 
TO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EX( HANGED. 


5th Ave. > cor, 16th St., N.X- 


Makes the hair grow thick and soft. 


1 
\ 
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Financial 

Money has tended to greater supply 
this week, due to the fact that, in spite of 
a reduction in deposits and cash, consid- 
erable money has come from Canada and 
from the Eastern interior markets to get 
the benefit of full rates here, so that we 
have had ample supply even over the first 
of November, when from thirty to forty 
millions were paid out for dividends and 
interest. Perhaps for a brief time on the 
first of the month a higher rate than the 
legal could have been obtained, but since 
then, and at the close, the price of funds 
on call has ranged from 4 to 6 per cent., 
averaging 5 to 534 per cent. The Bank 
of England did not raise its rate of discount 
this week, contrary to expectation—prob- 
ably because, notwithstanding it lost a 
half-million sterling in balance, it gained in 
ratio of _reserve to liabilities. There has 
been no reduction in the price of sterling ex- 
change here ; at times it has advanced, and 
at the close it is higher than a week ago, 
though only about steady. England sends 
some securities here yet. The “ Statist ” 
and some other of the English papers 
keep up an agitation about our gloomy 
prospects, over our currency question, and 
are prophesying evil now, as they have 
any day for five years, but the fact is that 
the gloom and depression seem. to be 
pretty well confined at home; so far as 
English apprehensions are concerned, we 
appear to be taking very respectable care 
of ourselves, and are prepared to avert all 
the dangers that might come to us from 
this silver business. Our trade reports, 
through both Dun & Co. and Bradstreet 
& Co., covering the centers of trade in 
the whole country, are very reassuring, 
indicating volume, both in bulk and price, 
ahead of any previous records, in a num- 
ber of trades. Not only are these facts 
and figures supporting this record, but the 
future is full of promise. 

Railways are encountering the great 
earnings of last year, in the autumn months, 
in the comparative figures they are mak- 
ing this year in earnings; but, even with 
these, so far as the record can be ascer- 
tained, the past week is considerably 
ahead, while the third week of October, 
with a much larger number of roads re- 
ported, shows equally satisfactory results. 
The Stock Exchange is held back in its 
speculative proclivities, and has been for a 
week or more, awaiting the result of the 
National election. Such elections really 
do not affect prices to any great extent, 
probably, whatever the result may be, but 
frequently they are an element of doubt 
and uncertainty until they are settled, and 
from the date of such settlement move- 
ments in prices are often inaugurated. 

There have been some special move- 
ments this week, the chief one in the two 
stocks, the Toledo, Ann Arbor, and 
North Michigan, and the Green Bay. 
These two roads constitute the western 
division of a great anthracite coal line 
recently formed from the Atlantic Ocean 
to the Missouri River, of which the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna, and Western Company 
and the Grand Trunk constitute the east- 
ernend. These four roads are now com- 
bined under a ten-year contract, and there 
is no question but that the advantages that 
will accrue to all the roads will be great. 
The Ann Arbor has a stock of only 
$6,000,000, covering over three hundred 
miles of lake and road; the projectors of 
this line anticipate that this stock will very 
soon become dividend-paying. The price 
has made a good start this week, but, with 
its prospects, there is a great rise possible 


in it, as there is in the Green Bay com- 
mon and preferred. This new feature has 
attracted large buying in both of these 
speculatives. 

The industrial stocks are all strong, 
while most of the railway list has been 
quiet. The combination made by President 
McLeod, of the Reading, to reach with 
greater speed and facility the New Eng- 
land markets for coal, spoken of in our 
last week’s column, progresses, and there is 
little question but that the New England 
and the New York and Northern roads 
are embraced in this new line. Both of 
these new combinations spoken of are 
broadening and beneficial to general coal 
distribution. 

The bank statement is as follows: 


Loans, $93,700 
Specie, increase. 819,100 
Legal tenders, decrease............. 2,336,400 
Deposits, decrease. 1,208,600 
Reserve, Gecrease. 1,215,150 


This leaves the city banks with a surplus 
reserve of about $2,500,000. Money closes 
at 4 per cent. 

WALL STREET. 


FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
| . 


308 & 310 
Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 
OASH OAPITAL $500,000 00 
Reserve ‘for Reinsurance and 
all other claims ............ 2,286,388 25 


Surplus over all Liabilities eee 307,152 28 
TOTAL ASSETS JAN. 1, 1802, 


$3,993,540.53 


THOS, H. MONTGOMERY. President 
HAS. P. PEROT, Vice-President. 
RICHARD MARIS, Secretary and Treas. 


WM. F. WILLIAMS, Asst. Secy. 
WM. I. DAWSON. Secy. Agency Dept. 


The Security Corporation 


Ist Consolidated Mortgage 
6% Gold Bonds 


INTEREST PAYABLE MAY 1 AND NOV. 1, 
DUE 1911. 
Coupon Bonds of $1,000 each, with Privileges of Reg- 
istration at the Office of the Trustee, 
THE MANHATTAN TRUST CO., OF N. Y. 
Principal, Interest, and Sinking Fund Payable in Gold. 
Listed on the 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


The Properties of the Security Corporation are leased 
for the term of twenty years to 


The National Cordage Co. 


For a sum sufficient to pay the Interest on the entire 
issue of Bonds and a Yearly Sinking Fund, payable in 
semi-annual installments to provide funds adequate to 
entirely extinguish this issue at maturity. Bonds pur- 
chased for the.Sinking Fund are canceled. 


We offer a limited amount of these Bonds 
for sale at a price which will net investor 
6 1-4 per cent. 


B. L. SMYTH & CO. 


42 Exchange Place, New York 


8% INDUSTRIAL STOCKS 


HERRING-HALL-MARVIN CO. 
THURBER, WHYLAND CO. 
AMERICAN SODA FOUNTAIN CO. 
TROW DIRECTORY AND PRINTING CO. 
JOURNEAY & BURNHAM. 
MICHIGAN PENINSULAR CAR CO. 


DEALT IN BY 


L. BUTLER 


18 JOHN S8T., NEW YORK 


‘Dantec D. Lorp, 


Safe Investments 


may be had to-day yield- 
ing 7% interest. Not 
everyone knows how to 
find them, however. Our 
book on investments is 
free, and may be of great 
value to you. 


The Provident 


Please mention The Christian Union 


United States Trost Compan 


45 & 47 WALL, STREET 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS 


This Company is a legal depository for 
moneys paid into Court, and is authorized to 
act as guardian, trustee, or executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn 
after five days’ notice, and will be entitled to 
interest for the whole time they may remain 
with the Company. 

Executors, Administrators, or Trustees of 
Estates, Religious and Benevolent Institutions, 
and individuals will find this Company a con- 
venient depository for money. 

JOHN A. STEWART, Pres. 
GEORGE B.Iss, Vice-Pres. 
JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


oun Crossy Brown, 
ARD 
. BAYARD CUTTING, 
HARLES S. SMITH, 


mM. ROCKEFELLER, 
LEXANDER E. Orr, 


Witson G. Hunt, 


SAMUEL SLOAN, 

AMES w, 
Wa. WALTER PHELPs, 
>. Wituis JAMEs, 


] 

oun A. STEWART, ILLIAM H. Macy, Jx., 
Erastus Corninc, M Sioa z, 
Joun Harsen RHOADES, Gustav H. 
ANSON STOKEs, Frank Lyman, Bk 


Georce F. VreTor, 
WaLporFr AsTor. 


Georce Buss, 
Lissey, 


$30,000 


NEW BRIGHTON, PENN. 
5 Per Cent. School Bonds 
{nterest payable half-yearly in New York. Due as fol 
$1,000 each year from 1893 to 1900. 


1,500 1901 to 1905. 

* 1906 to 1912. 
Total indebtedness, - - $52, oon. 
Population (Census 1890), 5,603. 
Real valuation, $7,500,000. 
A valuation, 2,712,411. 


_ New Brighton is located so miles north of Pittsburgh, 

in Beaver. County. The indebtedness of the school : 

trict is limited by law to 2 per cent. ot valuation. 

Legality of issue proved by John H. Caldwell, Esq. 
nsellor, New York. Price on application. 


Cc. H. WHITE & CO. 
BANKERS 
72 Broadway, - New York 


The jVfiddlesex 
Banking Company 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. . 


Paid 
137,287 


Offers © per cent. Debentures, secured 
of xst mortgages with the Union Trust Company # 
New York, or the Security Company of Hart/ord, Com™ 
Amount of issue by Law. Connecticut Tr 
tees, xecutors, &*c., can invest in these bonds? 
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A Family Paper 


9°9 


S. F, Jayne & Co. 


MANAGERS OF ESTATES 
Investors in New York Real Estate and 
Mortgages for Residents and 
Non-Residents 


APPRAISERS AND BROKERS IN REAL ESTATES 
254 West Twenty-third Street and 
59 Liberty Street FEW YORE 


SAFEST oF at INVESTMENTS 


CITY ano BOND sien on 
COUNTY ‘thelr im ita. 


Descriptive Bond Lists furnished on application. 


NM. W. HARRIS & CO., BANKERS, 
15 Wall Street, New York. 
__ BOSTON. CHICACO. 


Read This! 63% 50 Yrs. 


Absolutely Safe Investment 
Quarterly Dividends. Can be Sold at any time. 
Address for full particulars 
GEO. LEONARD, 246 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


BOOKS BY LYMAN ABBOTT 


The Christian Union Company will send to 
any address, postpaid, any of the following 
named books by Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D., 
on receipt of price. 


FOR FAMILY WORSHIP. Part L— 
Scripture Selections; Part II.—Family 
Prayers. 12mo, cloth, red edges. Price, 
$1.50. 


FAMILY PRAYERS. 12mo,cloth. Price, 
50 cents. This volume contains Part IL 
of “Family Worship”—#sz. the Prayers 
without the Readings. 


SIGNS OF PROMISE. Eighteen Ser 
mons preached in Plymouth Church, Brook- 
l 1887-1889. 12mo, cloth, gilt top. 
rice, $1.50. 
and compact, an and with the influences 
THE GOSPEL COMMENTARY: A 
Complete Chronological Narrative of the 
Life of Our Lord, woven from the Text of 
the Four Evangelists. With 2,400 Notes, 
original and selected from 340 authors. 
Full indexes. By James R. Gilmore and 
Abbott. 840 pages, cloth, red 
a Price, $1.50. [The on/y Annotated 
Consolidated Gospels published.] 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST. With designs 
by Doré, Delaroche, Fenn, and others. 
I2mo, cloth. Price, $1.75. 


DICTIONARY OF RELIGIOUS 
KNOWLEDGE. With several hundred 
maps voy illustrations. Royal 8vo, cloth. 


know 
Crosby, 
OLD TESTAMENT SHADOWS OF 


NEW TESTAMENT TRUTHS. I. 
lustrated. Square 8vo, cloth. Price, $3; 


gilt edges, $3.7 5. 
THe vividness in its that is delightful. 


IN AID OF FAITH. 12mo. Price, $1. 


ILLUSTRATED NEW TESTAMENT 
COMMENTARY. In two popular edi- 
tions. Zhe Handy Edition, five volumes, 
small 8vo, price per volume, $1.75. Vol- 
ume I., Matthew; Volume II., Mark and 
Luke; Volume IIL, John; Volume IV., 
Acts; Volume V., Romans. 7%e House. 
hold Edition, three volumes, 8vo, price 
per volume, $3. Volume L, ew and 
Mark; Volume IIL., Luke and John; Vol- 
ume IIL., Acts and Romans. 


a The Christian Union Compan 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York. " 


The Black Stone at Mecca 


The following interesting description of 
the Black Stone (devoutly believed to have 
been brought from heaven by angels) is 
from an article by Mr. Charles Dudley 
Warner in “ Harper’s Magazine:” 

At the northeast corner of the Kaaba, 
near the door, and four to five feet above 
the ground, is the famous Hadschar-el- 
Aswad, or Black Stone. It is an irregular 
oval, says Burckhardt, about seven inches 
in diameter, with an undulating surface, 
and seems to be composed of several 
stones of different sizes cemented together. 
It is worn to its smooth surface by the 
millions of kisses and touches it has re- 
ceived. The Moslems say it was origi- 
nally white, but has become black by reason 
of men’s sins. It is surrounded by a bor- 
der of cement rising a little above the sur- 
face, and this again by a broad band of 
silver gilt. Burton said the aperture in 
which the stone is measures one span and 
three fingers long. Burckhardt describes 
its color as a deep reddish-brown, ap- 
proaching to black. It appeared to Bur- 
ton black and metallic, and seemed to him 
a common aerolite, with a thick, shaggy 
coating, worn and polished. It is not im- 
probable that the stone obtained its sacred 
character with the pagans on account of 
its meteoric origin. 

Round the Kaaba is a fine pavement of 
granite polished like glass by the feet of 
the faithful, describing an irregular oval. 
It is surrounded by iron posts supporting 
cross-rods, from which hang green glass 
globe lamps, which make a faint illumina- 
tion. Indeed, the thousand lamps of the 
court make little impression on the gloom 
of night. Beyond the poles is a second 
pavement eight paces broad, a little elevat- 
ed, and round that another, higher and 
broader. 

The ceremony of Tawaf, or circumnam- 
bulation, is performed on the inner oval 
pavement of polished granite. It consists 
in circling the Kaaba seven times, ejacu- 
lating the proper prayers at the proper 
points, and kissing the black stone. The 
first three circuits are made at a quick-step 
pace, called running; the four latter slowly 
and leisurely. Usually in the Hadj the 
crowd about the Kaaba is so great that it 
is difficult to reach the sacred stone to kiss 
or even touch it. Burton, by the aid of a 
dozen stout Meccans, literally fought his 
way through the enraged Bedouins, and 
while kissing and rubbing the stone care- 
fully examined it for two minutes, and de- 
cided that it is a big aerolite. After that 
he repaired to the well Zem-zem, took a 
copious draught of the, to him, nauseous 
water, and was deluged with three skinfuls 
of it dashed upon him in order to wash 
away his sins. 


—Professor Hubert A. Newton, of Yale, 
has been elected a member of the Royal 
Philosophical Society of London, an honor 
which has fallen to the lot of few Ameri- 
cans. The Society was founded in 1660. 
Sir Christopher Wren was one of its 
presidents, and Sir lIasac Newton was 
another. The present President is Sir 
William Thomson. The other Ameri- 
cans who have been honored by an election 
are Professor J. D. Dana, of Yale, the 
famous geologist; Professor Simon New- 
comb, the Superintendent of the Nautical 
Almanac; and Professor Henry A. Row- 
land, of Johns Hopkins University. 


One of the best wa 


by & Ready for the 
Fair” is to send to Cols 0., 3225 Forest 
Ave., Chicago, for the Games racters and 
P They supply fun for the A = evenings 
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LONC LIFE 


Is possible only when the blood is 
pure and vigorous. To expel Scrof- 
ula and other poisons from the cir- 
culation, the superior medicine is 
AYER’S Sarsaparilla. It imparts 
permanent strength and efficiency to 
every organ of the body. Restora- 
tion to perfect health and strength 


Results ftom Using 


AYER’S Sarsaparilla. Mary Schu- 
bert, Kansas City, Ks., writes: 

“T am convinced that after having 

been sick a whole year from liver com- 
— Ayer’s Sarsaparilla saved my 
ife. The best physicians being unable 
to help me, and having tried three other 
proprietary medicines without benefit, I 
at last took Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. The 
result was a complete cure. Since then 
I have recommended th s medicine to 
others, and always with success ’ 


AYER'S 


Sarsaparilla 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Masa. 
Cures others, willcureyou 
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Bits of Fun 


“ Mamma,” said Johnny, “if I swallowed 
a thermometer, would I die by degrees ?” 
—Boston Post. 


When the small boy starts early for the 
pantry it isn’t to avoid the jam.—Chicago 
Inter-Ocean. 


Different men have different mottoes. 
That of George W. Childs, for instance, 
is “ Forgive.” That ef most other men is 
“ For Get.”—Philadelphia Record. 


The following advertisement appeared 
recently in a French paper: “ Wanted, a 
distinguished and healthy looking man to 
be ‘cured patient’ in a doctor’s waiting- 
room. Address,” etc.—Herald. 


Public Opinion —*“I wonder whether 
hanging is a painful death? Some people 
say it isn’t at all so.” “ It must be. Doesn't 
everybody say that there’s nothing so 
painful as suspense ?’—Pick-Me-Up. 


“ Well, well,” sighed the wife as she 
finished exploring her sleeping husband’s 
pockets without having discovered a cent, 
“this is like one of those railroad jour- 
neys, ‘going through without change.’ ”"— 
New York Press. 


“] thought you said your boy’s nurse 
was a colored girl, Mrs. Hicks,” said the 
visitor. “I saw her today, and she’s 
white.” 
Mrs. Hicks, “but in reality she is very 
green.”— Harper's Bazar. 


*1’m sorry I can’t let you have the two 
weeks you want,” said Mr. Dimity to his 
bookkeeper, “‘ but you may have one week.” 
“Very well,” replied the philosophical 
young man, “ half a loaf is better than no 
vacation.”—Detroit Free Press. 


Elder Barry—I told Joblots he would 
have to give up politics if he came into 
the church. Dr. Thirdly—What did he 
say? Elder Barry—That his only ob- 
ject in joining was to pick up a few prac- 
tical hints in that line—Mew York 
Herald. 


On His Dignity.—“ Is Mistah Gwaynus 
in?’ asked the sable caller. “He is, 
sah,” replied the dusky functionary at the 
door, “but he is occupied.” ‘ How soon; 
sah,” said the caller, pulling up his shirt- 
collar, “will Mistah Gwaynus be vacant?” 
—Chicago Tribune. 


Looking into the future and wondering 
what stage of growth and prosperity this 
Nation may reach when the five hun- 
dredth aniversary of the discovery of 
America is celebrated, may we not hope 
that the Briggs case disposed of can be 
pointed out as one of the marvelous 
achievements of our country ?—Columbus 
State Journal. 


An old woman walked into a bank the 
other day in Inverness, threw down her 
deposit-book, and said she wished to draw 
allher money. Having got it, she retired 
to a corner of the room and counted it. 
She then marched up to the teller and 
exclaimed, “ Ay, that'll doe, ma man; jist 
pit it back again. I only wanted to see if 
it was a’ richt.”— Dundee News. 


Some people are too trusting for this 
world. Ata recent trial the prisoner en- 
tered a plea of “not guilty,” when one of 
the jury put on his hat and started for the 
door. The judge called him back and 


“ Oh, well, she looks white,” said 


informed him that he could not leave until 
the case was tried. “ Tried!” cried the 
juror; “why, he acknowledges that he is 
not guilty !"—7he Green Bag. 


A lady who recently visited Bermuda 
says she met a little colored girl who said 
that her name was “ Eleanor Beatrice Vir- 
ginia Blanche Smith,” but that her mother 
called her“ Minnie” for short. The same 
little girl sang a hymn ending with the 
remarkable refrain: “ And we’ll all smell 
the hominy.” It was afterward learned 
that the true version was, “ And we'll all 
swell the harmony.” 


Dr. Hale on Lectures and 
Teaching 


The Rev. Edward Everett Hale, in the 
November “ Atlantic,” speaks as follows 
of the New England lecture system in his 
youth : 


Of its advantage as a system of instruc- 
tion 1 can say hardly too much. Of 
course the instruction given was superfi- 
cial. I have lived seventy years in the 
world, and I have never found any instruc- 
tion that was not superficial. But it was 
instruction ; it was instruction given by 
first-rate men, who knew how to teach; 
and it was systematic instruction. The 
lecturer of to-day takes an epigrammatic 
phrase for his subject, as he calls it; it is 
the Philosophy of Mathematics, or it is 
the Mathematics of Philosophy. He 
speaks well, he brings in interesting sto- 
ries, he gives a little information, and the 
public which sees him and hears him is 
amused. Some one asked James Russell 
Lowell once whether he supposed that the 
average audience of an interior town in 
New York: cared much for Beaumont and 
Fletcher. He said very frankly, “I do 
not suppose they care for Beaumont and 
Fletcher at all. But I suppose they have 
heard of me and want to see me, anda 
good way to see me is to pay for my lec- 
ture, sit in front of me, and see and hear 
me for the hour in which I am reading 
something which interests me.” This is 
very genuine; it is all right; itis a good 
bit of public entertainment for people who 
have been tired to death by the work of 
the day. But it isnot instruction. Dear 
Starr King used to say: “A lyceum lec- 
ture consists of five parts of sense and five 
of nonsense. There are not more than 
five people in New England who know 
how to mix them. But I am one of the 
five.” All lecturers do not keep to his 
recipe. 

On the other hand, I believe that if we 
could wipe out the whole nonsense of the 
evening lessons from the school curriculum ; 
if we could make teachers teach, where 
now they simply hear the lesson which 
somebody else has taught; if then we 
would reserve our evenings for instructing 
intelligent boys and girls in the funda- 
mental principles of a good many things 
which are best taught by lectures, I believe 
that we should improve the system of 
public instruction to-day. It would require 
a good deal of work on the part of a great 
many intelligent people. Possibly some 
time there will be a school committee 
which will think such an enterprise worthy 
of attention. 


Dorflinger’s American Cut Glass 


is shown.in every saplatte for the table and in beau- 
tiful pieces for ing and Holiday Gifts. Genu- 
ine pieces have trade-mark label. C. Dorflinger & 
Sons, New York. 
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LINIMENT 


FOR HOUSEHOLD USE 


KEaAnvOT 
ORIGINATED 


For INTERNAL as much as EXTERNAL use, 


By an Old Family Physician. 
SOOTHING, HEALING, PENETRATING 
Dropped on Sugar, Children Love 


Johnson’s Anodyne Liniment for Croup, Colds 

Kore front, Crampe and Paina, 
and Bruises like c- 

Catarrh, Bronchitis, Cholera- 


— We have 
won a 
splendid 
victory! 

Pittsburgh 
Lamp” is that victory. 

No more troubie with 
lamps, and a better light be- 
sides. 

See primer for particulars. 


PittTsBuRGH Brass Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BOOKS BY 
Hamilton W. Mabie 


The following books by Mr. HAMILTON W. 
MaBIE will be sent to any address by The 


Christian Union, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


ESSAYS IN LITERARY INTERPRE- 
TATION. 12mo, $1.25. 


SHORT STUDIES IN LITERATURE. 
I2mo. $1.25. 


UNDER THE TREES AND ELSE- 
WHERE. t2mo. §1.25. 


MY STUDY FIRE. t2mo, $1.25. 
NORSE STORIES RETOLD FROM 
THE EDDAS. 16mo, $1.00. 


OUR NEW ENGLAND. Her Nature 
Described by Hamilton Wright Mabie, and 
Some of Her Familiar Scenes Illustrated. 
The illustrations are photogravures from 
Nature, with remarques drawn by Frank T. 
Merrill. Oblong quarto, limp cover, with 
photogravures on Japanese paper, gilt edges. 
Price, $4.00; cloth, illuminated, price, $5.00- 


Address The Christian Union 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New Yor® 


Stiff Muscles or Strains. Inhale for Nervous Headache. 
Ill’st’d Pamphlet free. Sold everywhere. Price % cts 
Six bottles, $2.00. 1.8. JOHNSON & CO., Boston, Mass 
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About People 


—The English educational journals are 
rejoicing at the fact that Mr. Arthur H. 
D. Acland, Mr. Gladstone’s new Vice- 
President of the Committee of the Council 
on Education, has a seat in the Cabinet. 
Only one of Mr. Acland’s predecessors has 
ever enjoyed this high honor, and that was 
Mr. W. E. Forster, who held the place dur- 
ing the great struggle over the Elementary 
Education Bill nearly twenty-five years ago. 

—Miss Frances Power Cobbe, who has 
recently waged vigorous war on the 
vivisectionists in England, is described as 
an extremely jolly old lady, very stout, with 
a round, rubicund face, and her merry 
laugh is most infectious. She worships 
the animal creation, and looks upon it as a 
mission laid upon her to protest with all 
her might and main against their being ill- 
treated. She is generally surrounded by 
an army of pet dogs. 

—An old friend of Tennyson records the 
fact that the poet was most generous in 
his estimate of other men’s poetry: “ Once 
when I was at Farringford, Swinburne’s 
‘Atalanta’ had just appeared, and he 
spoke in terms of the highest praise of the 
book. ‘That young fellow’—an Isle of 
Wight man, be it said, like himself— has 
caught the true spirit of the old Greek 
poets. He thinks their thoughts, speaks 
their language, and sings with their own 
music.’ No one was ever more free from 
professional jealousy, nor ever rejoiced 
more in a good piece of work done by 
another, and no one was more ready to 
help another to do it better.” 

—Mrs.'Crawford tells, in the “ Illustrated 
London News,” an anecdote of M. Renan. 
At a dinner-party once, before he had 
risen to fame, he was going to speak on a 
current topic, when M. Jules Simon cut in, 
and the hostess gave M. Renan a sign to 
wait. Presently she said, “Now, M. 
Renan, it’s your turn; you were going to 
say something.” “ Merely,” he answered, 
“that I wanted to have some peas.” M. 
Renan was silent for the rest of the even- 
ing. M. Renan’s absent-mindedness is 
illustrated by the story that on an impor- 
tant occasion he drove to the Academy in 
a ragged coat which he was accustomed 
to wear for dusting his books, and won- 
dered why he was looked at so curiously. 

—Augustus J. C. Hare tells an interest- 
ing anecdote of Disraeli, who went to Liv- 
erpool, “ a young man all curly and smart,” 
with letters of introduction to Mr. Duncan 
Stewart. When he was shown the Ex- 
change, crowded with busy merchants, he 
said: “My idea of greatness would be 
that a man should receive the applause of 
such an assemblage as this—that he should 
be cheered as he came into this room.” 
At that time Disraeli remained in the 
building unnoticed, but when some years 
later Mr. Stewart again conducted him to 
the Exchange a cheer arose that deepened 
into a roar, The Prime Minister was 
greatly pleased by the demonstration, and 
recalled to his host the remark he had 
made years before. 


Cautious 


It is impossible for a clergyman to offi- 
ciate at a country funeral to the satisfac- 
tion of the relatives of the deceased, unless 
he has had a long and intimate acquaint- 
ance with the family. The Orthodox cler- 
gyman of a New England village, recently 
placed in a trying position, acquitted him- 
self, the “ Youth’s Companion” thinks, with 
unusual caution, if not with perfect success. 

The occasion was the funeral of Mr. 


Follet, a prominent resident of the place, 
who had died at aripe old age. He was 
he third husband of Mrs. Follet, a woman 
much younger than he. 

The Follets were regular attendants of 
the Methodist church, but at the time of 
Mr. Follet’s death their clergyman was 
away on a month’s vacation. In this 
emergency the family called upon the 
Orthodox clergyman, who had lately come 
to the village and was almost a stranger. 

A neighbor instructed him hastily as to 
the admirable qualities of the deceased, 
his benevolence, piety, and kindly disposi- 
tion, and gave him various points as to his 
family relations. During the funeral dis- 
course no outsider would have suspected 
that the clergyman had not been a lifelong 
friend of the late Mr. Follet. 

When he came to mention the widow 
in his prayer, however, it was evident that 
his data in regard to her had become some- 
what confused in his mind. He said: 

“And now we commend to Thy care 
this widowed handmaid, who has been 
bereaved again, and again, and -again ”— 
then, hesitating an instant, he added, “ and 
perhaps again.” 


An Eccentric Bishop 


Bishop Wilson, of Calcutta, had as 
housekeeper a venerable lady who remem- 
bered the duel between Sir Philip Francis 
and Warren Hastings, on August 17, 1780. 
On entering the cathedral on a Sunday 
morning, fully robed, lawn sleeves and all, 
and passing the pew where the old lady 
sat, he would pause and give her the “ kiss 
of peace” before all the congregation, and 
this although he had met her at breakfast. 
His sermons, too, were racy. Preaching 
against dishonesty, especially in horse-flesh, 
as one of the great English failings in In- 
dia, he went on: “ Nor are we, servants of 
the altar, free from yielding to this tempta- 
tion.” Pointing to the occupant of the 
reading-desk below him—* There is my 
dear and venerable brother, the Archdea- 
con, sitting down there: he is an instance 
of it. He once sold me a horse; it was 
unsound; ‘1 was a stranger, and he took 
me in.’”—.S7il/ Life of the Middle Tem- 
ple. 


The 
Handy Binder 


For The Christian Union, 
made to hold compactly and 
conveniently twenty-six num- 
bers, will be sent by mail on 
receipt of sixty cents. The 
Christian Union, New York. 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARREH 


Sold by druggists or sent by mail, 
Sic. E. T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 


THis MACHINE FREE 


examine in any ere 
mwa) without one cent arran- 


fat ted the best se wing machjne@ ever made 
Our terms. conditions afd everything 
‘ any other house. 
ever offerea. For full particulars, etc, 
eut this advt. out and sendto usto-dar,. 
Alvah Mfg. Co., Dpt. €170 Chicago, 
Mention The Christian Union. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will! 
be published under this heading at one dollar @ 
week, Four cents a week is charged for each word 
in excess of thirty. 


ROOMS WANTED IN NEW YORK by a 
gentiqnen, his wife, and two daughters. Three to five 

eated and plainly furnished rooms, with or without bo 
Between Fortiethand Seventieth Streets preferred. C. F., 
0. 2,671, care Christian Union. 


t t w York or on; Vv 
pet box, freight paid to New MEPCALE. 


WRITE COURTNEY E. FERRIS, SMYRNA, 
N. Y., for prices on sweet creamery butter, strictly 
. fat poultry, and produce, delivered at your 
direct from the producers. References given. 


FOR SALE, in a delightful city in one of the New 
England States, a Boarding and Day School for girls. 

ne building, pleasantly located, and a school in successf 

operation. Fun iture will be sold with the building. 
No. 2,707, care Christian Union. 

as HOUSER ERPES by lady 
of (six years’) experierce, or to e charge aa inate 
tion His hest references. Call or See 4 N. D., 
123 Cleveland Street, Orange, N. J. 


THIS LOT COST 
60 CENTS. 


Powde 


LARGER QUANTITY, 
Berrer QUALITY, 
On ty 25 Cents. 


Gold Dust 


No Sane 
Woman 


would pay 12 cents a pound for Pow- 
dered Soap when she could buy it im 
bars for 6 cents, though every woman 
knows that Powdered soap is handier 
and better than soap in bars or cakes. 
But when a woman can buy Powdered 
soap for the SAME PRICE as bar soap,, 
of course she takes the Powdered soap 
for it does % her work and the other 
Y% is no work at all. 


WASHING 
POWDER 


IS POWDERED SOAP AT BAR SOAP PRICES. It is sold by every 
enterprising grocer in wholesale packages (4 Ibs.) for 25 CENTS. 


N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 
BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCISCO 
PORTLAND, ME., PORTLANP ORE. PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE. 
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